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‘A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


The President's Trip 


President Johnson made an his- 
toric flight around the world last 
month. He completed the trip in four 
and a half days. 

His pre-Christmas journey started 
December 19, when he left Wash- 
ington for Australia to attend the 
funeral of Prime Minister Harold 
Holt (see photo above). 

At Canberra, prior to the funeral 
at Melbourne, the President con- 
ferred with Australian and Asian 
leaders on Viet-Nam. 

President Johnson flew from Aus- 
tralia to Korat in southern Thailand, 
where he met with U.S. pilots, and 
then proceeded to Cam Ranh Bay, a 
U.S. base in South Viet-Nam, where 
thousands of U.S. servicemen (see 
photo below) turned out to meet 
him. 

He next flew to Karachi, where he 
was met by President Ayub of Paki- 
stan, before going on to Rome for 
conferences with President Saragat, 
Premier Moro, Foreign Minister 
Fanfani and Pope Paul VI. 

The President was back in Wash- 
ington in the early hours of Decem- 
ber 24. 
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THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


” The News Letter is published monthly 
‘by the Department of State to acquaint 
officers and employees, at home and 
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Balance of Payments problem 
President Johnson’s seven-point 
program of action to help solve 
the problem is outlined on 
pages 2 to 4. The cover is the 
work of Maurice Eysenburg, 
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President Johnson on January 1 
stated the balance of payments prob- 
lem facing the United States and ad- 
vanced an extensive program to 
solve it. His statement follows: 


WANT to discuss with the American 

people a subject of vital concern 
to the economic health and well- 
being of this Nation and the free 
world. 

It is our international balance of 
payments position. 

The strength of our dollar depends 
on the strength of that position. 

The soundness of the free world 
monetary system, which rests largely 
on the dollar, also depends on the 
strength of that position. 

To the average citizen, the balance 
of payments, and the strength of the 
dollar and of the international mone- 
tary system, are meaningless phrases. 
They seem to have little relevance to 
our daily lives. Yet their conse- 
quences touch us all—consumer and 
captain of industry, worker, farmer, 
and financier. 

More than ever before, the 
economy of each nation is today 
deeply intertwined with that of every 
other. A vast network of world trade 
and financial transactions ties us all 
together. The prosperity of every 
economy rests on that of every other. 

More than ever before, this is one 
world—in economic affairs as in 
every other way. 

Your job, the prosperity of your 
farm or business, depends directly or 
indirectly on what happens in Europe, 
Asia, Latin America, or Africa. 

The health of the international 
economic system rests on a sound 
international money in the same way 
as the health of our domestic money. 
Today, our domestic money—the 
U.S. dollar—is also the money most 
used in international transactions. 
That money can be sound at home— 
as it surely is—yet can be in trouble 
abroad—as it now threatens to be- 
come. 

In the final analysis its strength 
abroad depends on our earning 
abroad about as many dollars as we 
send abroad. 

U.S. dollars flow from these shores 
for many reasons—to pay for im- 
ports and travel, to finance loans and 
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AN URGENT PROGRAM OF ACTION 


President Johnson Moves to Solve 
Balance of Payments Problem 


investments and to maintain our lines 
of defense around the world. 

When that outflow is greater than 
our earnings and credits from foreign 
nations, a deficit results in our inter- 
national accounts. 

For 17 of the last 18 years we 
have had such deficits. For a time 
those deficits were needed to help 
the world recover from the ravages 
of World War II. They could be 
tolerated by the United States and 
welcomed by the rest of the world. 
They distributed more equitably the 
world’s monetary gold reserves and 
supplemented them with dollars. 

Once recovery was assured, how- 
ever, large deficits were no longer 
needed and indeed began to threaten 
the strength of the dollar. Since 1961, 
your government has worked to re- 
duce that deficit. 

By the middle of the decade, we 
could see signs of success. Our an- 
nual deficit had been reduced two- 
thirds—from $3.9 billion in 1960 to 
$1.3 billion in 1965. 

In 1966, because of our increased 
responsibility to arm and supply our 
men in Southeast Asia, progress was 
interrupted, with the deficit remain- 
ing at the same level as 1965—about 
$1.3 billion. 

In 1967, progress was reversed for 
a number of reasons: 

—Our costs for 
creased further. 

—Private loans and investments 
abroad increased. 

—Our trade surplus, although 
larger than 1966, did not rise as 
much as we had expected. 

—Americans spent more on travel 
abroad. 

Added to these factors was the un- 
certainty and unrest surrounding the 
devaluation of the British pound. 
This event strained the international 
monetary system. It sharply _in- 
creased our balance of payments 
deficit and our gold sales in the last 
quarter of 1967. 

Preliminary reports indicated that 
these conditions may result in a 1967 
balance of payments deficit in the 
area of $3.5 to $4 billion—the high- 
est since 1960. Although some fac- 
tors affecting our deficit will be more 
favorable in 1968, my advisors and I 
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previ 
are convinced that we must act to duce 
bring about a decisive improvement |"PI 

We cannot tolerate a deficit that|*"*@ 
could threaten the stability of the}. 
international monetary system—{|"® 
which the U.S. dollar is the bulwark, |S 

We cannot tolerate a deficit that take 
could endanger the strength of the ie 
entire free world economy, and 
thereby threaten our unprecedented 
prosperity at home. . 

The time has now come for de-|™ 
cisive action designed to bring our 
balance of payments to—or close to dem 
—equilibrium in the year ahead. 

The need for action is a national|!. 
and international responsibility of the| © 
highest priority. can 

I am proposing a program which |20v 
will meet this critical need, and at}to! 
the same time satisfy four essential |intc 
conditions: leac 

—Sustain the growth, strength} wh 
and prosperity of our own economy, jitic 

—Allow us to continue to meet| | 
our international responsibilities in for 
defense of freedom, in promoting |bey 
world trade, and in encouraging eco- |pro 
nomic growth in the developing |of : 
countries. Vist 

—Engage the cooperation  of|era 
other free nations, whose stake in| / 
a sound international monetary sys- |def 
tem is ne ‘ess compelling than our|{to 
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own. Inv 
—* ognize the special obliga- |ba 
tic:. .: those nations with balance of }tor 


f«.ents surpluses, to bring their jin 
yayments into equilibrium. | 

The first line of defense of the dol- }me 
lar is the strength of the American j2u: 
economy. bu 

No business before the returning jmé 
Congress will be more urgent than 
this: to enact the Anti-Inflation Tax |by 
which T have sought for almost a jin 
year. Coupled with our expenditure 
controls and appropriate monetary }V 
policy, this will help to stem the in- {a 
flationary pressures which  now|*& 
threaten our economic prosperity and jor 
our trade surplus. 

No challenge before business and }!0 
labor is more urgent than this: to ex-|E 
ercise the utmost responsibility in }% 
their wage-price decisions, which af- }¥ 
fect so directly our competitive posi- | 
tion at home and in world markets. }% 

I have directed the Secretaries of 
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Commerce and Labor, and the 
Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to work with leaders 
of business and labor to make more 
diective our voluntary program of 
wage-price restraint. 

I have also instructed the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and Labor to 
work with unions and companies to 
vent our exports from being re- 
duced or our imports increased by 























veal crippling work stoppages in the year 
ficit that ead. ia 

of the, A sure way to instill confidence 
tem—of|it our dollar—both here and abroad 
bulwark —is through these actions. _ 

cit tha But we must go beyond this, and 
ite take additional action to deal with 
ry, and the balance of payments deficit. 


Some of the elements in the pro- 
gam I propose will have a tempo- 
rary but immediate effect. Others 
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Boe de-| Vill be of longer range. 
a our! All are necessary to assure confi- 


OSE 10! ence in the American dollar. 
lead. 


national |!. DIRECT INVESTMENT 
ty of the} Over the past three years, Ameri- 
can business has cooperated with the 
n which|government in a voluntary program 
and at|to moderate the flow of U.S. dollars 
essential |into foreign investments. Business 
kaders who have participated so 
strength|wholeheartedly deserve the appreci- 
conomy, ation of their country. 
to meet} But the savings now required in 
lities in|foreign investment outlays are clearly 
‘omoting beyond the reach of any voluntary 
ing eco-|program. This is the unanimous view 
veloping jof all my economic and financial ad- 
visors and the Chairman of the Fed- 
tion of jeral Reserve Board. 
stake in] To reduce our balance of payments 
ary sys-|deficit by at least $1 billion in 1968 
han our|!tom the estimated 1967 level, I am 
invoking my authority under the 
obliga-|banking laws to establish a manda- 
lance of |tory program that will restrain direct 
ng their jinvestment abroad. 

This program will be effective im- 
mediately. It will insure success and 
uarantee fairness among American 
business firms with overseas invest- 
eturning jments. 

‘nt than} ‘The program will be administered 
ion Tax}by the Department of Commerce, 
Imost ajind will operate as follows: 
enditure} —As in the voluntary program, 
1onetary jover-all and individual company 
} the in-jlargets will be set. Authorizations to 
h nowjtxceed these targets will be issued 
rity and jonly in exceptional circumstances. 

—New direct investment outflows 
ess andj!0 countries in continental Western 
s: to ex-|Europe and other developed nations 
vility in}fot heavily dependent on our capital 
hich af-j|will be stopped in 1968. Problems 
ve posi- jirising from work already in process 
narkets. }of commitments under binding con- 
aries of 
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tracts will receive special considera- 
tion. 

—New net investments in other 
developed countries will be limited 
to 65 percent of the 1965-66 aver- 
age. 

—New net investments in the de- 
veloping countries will be limited to 
110 percent of the 1965-66 average. 

This program also requires busi- 
nesses to continue to bring back for- 
eign earnings to the United States in 
line with their own 1964-66 prac- 
tices. 

In addition, I have directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to explore 
with the Chairmen of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and 
Senate Finance Committee legislative 
proposals to induce or encourage the 
repatriation of accumulated earnings 
by U.S.-owned foreign businesses. 


2. LENDING BY FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


To reduce the balance of payments 
deficit by at least another $500 mil- 
lion, I have requested and author- 
ized the Federal Reserve Board to 
tighten its program restraining for- 
eign lending by banks and other 
financial institutions. 

Chairman Martin has assured me 
that this reduction can be achieved: 

—Without harming the financing 
‘of our exports; 

—Primarily out of credits to de- 
veloped countries without jeopardiz- 
ing the availability of funds to the 
rest of the world. 

Chairman Martin believes that 
this objective can be met through 
continued cooperation by the finan- 
cial community. At the request of the 
Chairman, however, I have given the 
Federal Reserve Board standby au- 
thority to invoke mandatory controls, 
should such controls become desir- 
able or necessary. 


3. TRAVEL ABROAD 


Our travel deficit this year will 
exceed $2 billion. To reduce this 
deficit by $500 million: 

—I am asking the American peo- 
ple to defer for the next two years 
ali non-essential travel outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

—I am asking the Secretary of the 
Treasury to explore with the appro- 
priate Congressional committees 
legislation to help achieve this ob- 
jective. 


4. GOVERNMENT EXPENDI- 
TURES OVERSEAS 

We cannot forego our essential 
commitments abroad, on which 
America’s security and survival de- 
pend. 





Nevertheless, we must take every 
step to reduce their impact on our 
balance of payments without endan- 
gering our security. 

Recently, we have reached im- 
portant agreements with some of our 
NATO partners to lessen the balance 
of payments cost of deploying Amer- 
ican forces on the continent—troops 
necessarily stationed there for the 
common defense of all. 

Over the past three years, a strin- 
gent program has saved billions of 
dollars in foreign exchange. 

I am convinced that much more 
can be done. I believe we should set 
as our target avoiding a drain of an- 
other $500 million on our balance of 
payments. 

To this end, I am taking three 
steps. 

First, I have directed the Secretary 
of State to initiate prompt negotia- 
tions with our NATO allies to mini- 
mize the foreign exchange costs of 
keeping our troops in Europe. Our 
allies can help in a number of ways, 
including: 

—The purchase in the US. of 
more of their defense needs. 

—Investments in long-term United 
States Securities. 

I have also directed the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury and Defense to 
find similar ways of dealing with this 
problem in other parts of the world. 

Second, I have instructed the Di- 
rector of the Budget to find ways of 
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reducing the numbers of American 
civilians working overseas. 

Third, I have instructed the Secre- 
tary of Defense to find ways to re- 
duce further the foreign exchange 
impact of personal spending by U.S. 
Forces and their dependents in 
Europe. 


5. EXPORT INCREASES 

American exports provide an im- 
portant source of earnings for our 
businessmen and jobs for our 
workers. 

They are the cornerstone of our 
balance of payments position. 

Last year we sold abroad $30 bil- 
lion worth of American goods. 

What we now need is a long-range 
systematic program to stimulate the 
flow of the products of our factories 
and farms into overseas markets. 

We must begin now. 

Some of the steps require legisla- 
tion: 

I shall ask the Congress to sup- 
port an intensified five year, $200 
million Commerce Department pro- 
gram to promote the sale of Ameri- 
can goods overseas. 

I shall also ask the Congress to 
earmark $500 million of the Export- 
Import Bank Authorization to: 

—Provide better export insurance. 

—Expand guarantees for export 
financing. 

—Broaden the scope of govern- 


ment financing of our exports. 
Other measures require no legisla- 
tion. 
I have today directed the Secre- 


tary .of Commerce to begin a 
Joint Export Association Program. 
Through these Associations, we will 
provide direct financial support to 
American corporations joining to- 
gether to sell abroad. 

And finally, the Export-Import 
Bank—through a more liberal redis- 
count system—will encourage banks 
across the nation to help firms in- 
crease their exports. 


6. NONTARIFF BARRIERS 


In the Kennedy Round, we cli- 
maxed three decades of intensive ef- 


fort to achieve the greatest reduction 
in tariff barriers in all the history of 
trade negotiations. Trade liberaliza- 
tion remains the basic policy of the 
United States. 

We must now look beyond the 
great success of the Kennedy Round 
to the problems of nontariff barriers 
that pose a continued threat to the 
growth of world trade and to our 
competitive position. 

American commerce is at a disad- 
vantage because of the tax systems 
of some of our trading partners. 
Some nations give across-the-board 
tax rebates on exports which leave 
their ports and impose special bor- 
der tax charges on our goods enter- 
ing their country. 

International rules govern these 
special taxes under the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade. These rules 
must be adjusted to expand interna- 
tional trade further. 

In keeping with the principles of 
cooperation and consultation on com- 
mon problems, I have initiated dis- 
cussions at a high level with our 
friends abroad on these critical mat- 
ters—particularly those nations with 
balance of payments surpluses. 


These discussions will examine 
proposals for prompt cooperative ac- 
tion among all parties to minimize 
the disadvantages to our trade which 
arise from differences among national 
tax systems. 


We are also preparing legislative 
measures in this area whose scope 
and nature will depend upon the out- 
come of these consultations. 


Through these means we are de- 
termined to achieve a substantial im- 
provement in our trade surplus over 
the coming years. In the year immedi- 
ately ahead, we expect to realize an 
improvement of $500 million. 


7. FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND 
TRAVEL IN USS. 

We can encourage the flow of for- 
eign funds to our shores in two 
other ways: 

—First, by an intensified program 
to attract greater foreign investment 


in U.S. Corporate Securities, cz 
out the principles of the Foreign 
vestors Tax Act of 1966. 

—Second, by a program to att 
more visitors to this land. A spegj 
task force, headed by Robert 
Kinney of Santa Fe, New Mexico, j 
already at work on measures to 
complish this. I have directed { 
task force to report within 45 da 
on the immediate measures that cq 
be taken, and to make its long-t 
recommendations within 90 days, | 

Our movement toward balance y 
curb the flow of dollars into inter 
tional reserves. It will therefore } 
vital to speed up plans for the cre; 
tion of new reserves—the speci 
drawing rights—in the Internation 
Monetary Fund. These new rese 
will be a welcome companion to go 
and dollars, and will strengthen t 
gold exchange standard. The dollar 
will remain convertible into gold at 
$35 an ounce, and our full gold stock 
will back that commitment. 

The program I have outlined is a 
program of action. 

It is a program which will preserve 
confidence in the dollar, both at home 
and abroad. 

The U.S. dollar has wrought the 
greatest economic miracles of moé- 
ern times. 

It stimulated the resurgence of a 
war-ruined Europe. 

It has helped to bring new strength 
and life to the developing world. 

It has underwritten unprecedented 
prosperity for the American people, 
who are now in the 83rd month of 
sustained economic growth. 

A strong dollar protects and pre- 
serves the prosperity of businessman 
and banker, worker and farmer— 
here and overseas. 

The action program I have outlined 
in this message will keep the dollar 
strong. It will fulfill our responsibili- 
ties to the American people and to 
the free world. 

I appeal to all of our citizens to 
join me in this very necessary and 
laudable effort to preserve our coun- 
try’s financial strength. 
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THE TRIP BEGINS—Vice President Humphrey addresses a crowd at the airport before leaving Washington for Monrovia to 
attend the inauguration to a sixth term on New Year's Day of President William Tubman of Liberia. At the Vice President's 
left is Joseph Palmer 2nd, Assistant Secretary for African Affairs. Also shown are, at Mr. Humphrey’s right, Mrs. Humphrey 
and Edgar Bronfman, a New York business executive. President Johnson accorded Mr. Bronfman the personal rank of Ambas- 





ned is al sador as a member of the official delegation representing him at the Liberian President's inaugural. The Vice President and 
his party were in Africa Dec. 30-Jan. 10, when they also visited Abidjan, Accra, Kinshasa, Lusaka, Addis Ababa, Mogadiscio, 

preserve} Nairobi, and Tunis. 
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here November 13-16 for the 1967 
Conference of Principal Consular 
Officers. 

Between sessions the participants 
posed for a photo on the steps of 
the Embassy. They are, from left 
to right: 

Front row: Andrew G. Thoms, 
Consul, Chihuahua City; Powhatan 
M. Baber, Counselor for Adminis- 
trative Affairs, Embassy; Abraham 
Vigil, Consul, Mazatlan; Ambassa- 
dor Fulton Freeman; Miss Barbara 
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Affairs, Department; Arthur W. 
Feldman, Consul, Mexicali; Joseph 
F. Friedkin, Commissioner, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico; 
Joseph S. Henderson, Counselor for 
Consular Affairs, Embassy. 

Back row: Lewis R. Murray, Jr., 
Consul, Embassy; Barney B. Taylor, 
Consul General, Hermosillo; John 


F. Simmons, Jr., Vice Consul, Em- 
bassy; Joseph J. Montllor, Consul 


Embassy; Culver E. Gidden, Con- 
sul, Morelia; John W. Bowser, Dep- 


uty Assistant Commissioner for 
Travel Control, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; Samuel H. 
Young, Consul, Veracruz; Wesley 


D. Boles, Chief, Mexican Political 
Affairs, Department; Virgil E. Prich- 
ard, Consul, Nogales; Edward A. 
Jamison, Consul General, Monterrey; 
Charles C. Carson, Consul, Matamo- 
ros; J. Keith Powell, Consul, 
Tijuana. 








Following is the opening statement 
made by Secretary Rusk at a press 
conference on January 4: 

URING the month of December, I 

tried to call attention to some 
of the constructive developments 
during 1967, despite the pain and 
the violence in Southeast Asia and 
the Middle East. It was a productive 
year. 

President Johnson was able to 
hold an unparalleled number of talks 
with Chiefs of State, Chiefs of Gov- 
ernments from all over the world— 
perhaps through a combination of 
coincidences involving his normal 
schedule and Expo ’67, the Punta del 
Este Summit with the Inter-American 
Presidents, and the Manila Summit 
—but it was a very busy year with 
the conclusion of the Kennedy 
Round and the decisions of the 
Monetary Fund on liquidity, the con- 
clusion of the space treaty, the great 
decisions taken at Punta del Este 
by the Presidents of the Hemisphere 
on the Common Market in Latin 
America, a new impetus for the Al- 
liance for Progress, dramatic devel- 
opments in Asia, including the estab- 
lishment as a growing concern of the 
Asian Development Bank, a much 
more active regional cooperation 
among the free nations of Asia— 
and a clear, I think, turn of events 
on the ground, as far as Viet-Nam 
is concerned. 

And 1968 will be, indeed, a very 
busy year. I would not want to spell 
out the agenda in any detail because 
by omission I might cause offense to 
someone. 

Obviously, our great preoccupa- 
tion will be peace in Southeast Asia. 
We maintain the position that peace 
must be established on a durable 
basis there—on a basis in which all 
nations, including the small nations 
of Southeast Asia, can live secure 
from harassment and violence thrown 
against them from outside their bor- 
ders. 

I know that you’re interested in 
the recent statement by the North 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister, and in 
any such statement of that sort there 
are two questions: First, what did 
he say? And, secondly, what did he 
mean? 

The first is fairly clear in terms of 
the text of what he said. I’ve seen a 
good deal of speculation about what 
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Secretary Rusk Sees U.S. Preoccupied with Search 
For a Just Peace in Southeast Asia in 1968 


he meant and some clarification by 
Hanoi correcting some of that spec- 
ulation; but to determine what he 
meant is a more complicated busi- 
ness and has to be pursued by means 
other than public declarations on 
both sides, and that clarification will 
be sought. 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, I would call your attention 
once again to what the President said 
in San Antonio. He said that “The 
United States is willing to stop all 
aerial and naval bombardment of 
North Viet-Nam when this will lead 
promptly to productive discussions. 
We, of course, assume,” he contin- 
ued, “that while discussions proceed, 
North Viet-Nam would not take ad- 
vantage of the bombing cessation or 
limitation.” 

And that remains the position of 
the United States, and what we need 
to do is find out whether there’s any 
increasing compatability between the 
statements made by the two sides. 


WE will keep in very close touch 
with the Government of South 
Viet-Nam and with the other allies 
who have forces engaged in the con- 
flict and we will pursue, as skillfully 
as we can, the other question of find- 
ing out whether there’s been any 
change in the situation. 

I cannot tell you today whether 
there’s been a change or not. Some 
of these statements have referred 
back to the statement made by Hanoi 
in January. 

We know that they have issued 
orders for an intensified offensive 
during the winter season. We can’t 
help but take note of the fact that 
there was an intolerable violation of 
the recent New Year’s cease-fire with 
a two-battalion attack on a_ base 
camp of American forces, while that 
cease-fire was supposed to be effec- 
tive, leading to the loss of life of 
American soldiers and a large loss 
of life on the part of the enemy, and 
that a similar large-scale attack was 
delivered on Vietnamese forces dur- 
ing the same period. 

These all have some bearing on 
the situation. However, the deter- 
mined policy of the United States is 
to find a means to move toward 
peace in Southeast Asia, if possible; 
and that will be explored fully. If 












there’s a desire for peace, the United 
States, as President Johnson has said 
more than once, will go more than 
halfway to find peace. 

But this is more complicated than 
it sounds at first blush and it would 
be necessary to find, learn in detail, 
what the other side has in mind. 

We shall also be working very 



































hard. on peace in the Middle East, | sm 
At the present time, we are backing | pfs 
completely the efforts of Ambassa- | and 
dor Jarring, who’s representing the | feel 
United Nations in that area, ‘as a re- | four 
sult of a unanimous Security Council | ‘sts 
resolution in late November. peor 
Our own position will be based | 9 ' 
upon President Johnson’s five points | five 
of last June; but we will use our in- | bale 
fluence, publicly and privately, to 
help Ambassador Jarring’s mission | , 
achieve success. c 
We want very much to see the |! 3 
basis for a durable and permanent | Mg 
peace in that troubled part of the | whe 
world. We shall, of course, be giving 3 
great attention to the carrying out of the 
the President’s balance-of-payments | ¥h 
program announced on January Ist. | ‘his 
That was a far-reaching, decisive, | tha 
courageous program to bring our | 
balance-of-payments situation nearer | © | 
to equilibrium. Ctsi 
Now, we had in mind, when that | ‘ha 
program was developed, the hope An 
that we could take measures which | “2 
would not concentrate just on one | “4! 
or two elements of our society but ob 
would broadly share the burdens, 
which would get the job done, with- | SY! 
out intruding into three important | "€ 
interests: bri 
One, the effort of the developing | ™ 
countries to generate momentum in th 
their own economic and social devel- i 
opment. be 
Soon, the necessity for main- | ™ 
taining the security arrangements | “ 
overseas which are required for the th 
peace and stability of the Free World. | % 
And, third, to avoid measures I 
which might start a descending spiral 4 
in limitation of trade—because in 
that direction would come costs for P 
everyone; and even if equilibrium : 





were established at some point, it 
might be at a much lower level of 
trade for everybody—and we think 
this program is designed to do that. 

I would like to support, strongly 
and personally, the call which the 
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President made on American citizefs 
to forego unnecessary travel outside 
the Western Hemisphere in the next 
two years. There are good reasons 
for that, even though no one likes 
to ask people to change their per- 
sonal plans. But in 1967, Americans 
will have spent four billion dollars 
on tourism outside the country; vis- 
iors to the United States will have 
spent some two billions, leaving a 
gap there of about two billion dollars. 
Now, this is a dramatic increase 
in the situation even in 1966. I think 
the sharp increase in American tour- 
ism abroad reflects the continuing 
prosperity of the American economy 
and the American people, but we 
feel that when we’re talking about 
four billions of expenditures by tour- 
ists abroad that we're entitled to ask 
people to forego unessential travel 
so that we can save something like 
five-hundred million of that in our 
balance-of-payments account. 


‘CANNOT speculate with you today 

about what particular measures 
might be considered by the Congress 
when they come back. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
the responsibility for considering 
what action Congress might take in 
this field. But we very much hope 
that just as there was a dramatic and 
somewhat unexpected rapid increase 
in tourism in 1967, that personal de- 
cisions can lead to a reduction so 
that by a combination of reduced 
American travel and increased for- 
eign travel in the United States, we 
can achieve the balance of payments 
objective. 

We will continue to work on such 
subjects as the nonproliferation 
treaty. We would like very much to 
bring that to an early conclusion. I 
am not too pessimistic about that at 
the moment, but we ought to move 
on from there into other elements of 
disarmament. Not only the arms race 
between the largest powers, but 
neighborhood arms races which also 
are a burden upon the peoples of 
these other areas, and are sources 
of tension and potential danger. 

We have the decisions of the 
Inter-American Presidents about this 
Hemisphere in which we will be 
much involved, and the Alliance for 
Progress, the decision to move to- 
ward a common market. 

So that these are just some of the 
high points in a very busy agenda 
for 1968. And we can hope, as we 
begin the new year, that somehow 
we can move closer toward a stable 
and reliable peace in the world. 
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SIGNING AGREEMENT—Secretary Rusk and French Ambassador Lucet are shown 
signing last month the new consular convention between this country and France. 


U.S., France Sign Consular Agreement 


A new consular agreement, or 
convention, between the United 
States and France became effective 


‘ January 7. 


It terminates and replaces the 
consular convention between the two 
countries signed on February 23, 
1853, and includes matters of im- 
portance in modern consular rela- 
tions which were inadequately 
covered—or not covered at all—in 
the old convention. 

The functions, privileges and im- 


munities of the respective consular 
officers of the two countries are 
among the subjects covered. 

Instruments of ratification of the 
consular convention, with ‘related 
papers, signed at Paris on July 18, 
1966, were exchanged in a brief 
ceremony in the Department last De- 
cember 7 by Secretary Rusk and 
the French Ambassador, Charles 
Lucet. The convention entered into 
force one month later. 


U.S. Efforts to Maintain Peace on Cyprus 
Earn Gratitude of Local Employees 


NICOSIA 


In a letter to Ambassador Taylor G. Belcher, the Foreign Service 
Local employees expressed “deep appreciation and gratitude” to Presi- 
dent Johnson and other U.S. officials for their efforts to prevent hos- 
tilities between Greece, Turkey, and Cyprus. 


Their letter follows: 
“Dear Mr. Ambassador: 


“With this, we wish to express our deep appreciation and gratitude 
to yourself, President Johnson, his personal representative, Mr. Cyrus 
Vance, and in general the United States Government for all their 
time, efforts, and expenditure of goodwill to prevent a war between 
Greece, Turkey and Cyprus, which would have been very destructive 
for all countries involved, and particularly for Cyprus and the long 


suffering citizens of this place. 


“We like to believe that the vast majority of the population of 
Cyprus share with us this appreciation and gratitude to your Govern- 


ment. 


“From your local staff.” 





NEW DIRECTIONS AT BRUSSELS 


NATO Strengthens Political Ties; 
Adopts New Military Strategy 


A series of important decisions 
marked the fortieth Ministerial 
Meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

The U.S. Delegation, headed by 
Secretary Rusk, joined other NATO 
delegations in Brussels last month in 
a wide-ranging survey of matters of 
interest to the Alliance. While the 
Ministers considered such diverse 
subjects as Cyprus, technological co- 
operation and East-West relations, 
the major developments that emerged 
from their discussions were these: 

—Meeting as the North Atlantic 
Council, the 15 Alliance Ministers 
laid out, for the first time, a work 
program to strengthen the role of 
political consultation within the Or- 
ganization. 

—Meeting as the Defense Policy 
Committee, Foreign and Defense 
Ministers from the 14 NATO coun- 
tries which participate in the Alli- 
ance’s integrated defense system, 
adopted a new military strategy, 
created an Atlantic naval force and 
firmed-up force level commitments 
for 1968. 

The new NATO military strategy 
is based upon the concept of “flexible 
response” —a flexible and balanced 
range of appropriate responses, con- 
ventional and nuclear, to all levels of 
aggression or threats of aggression. 
The change represents the first com- 
prehensive review of NATO strategy 
since 1956 when the Organization 
adopted the strategic concept of 
“massive retaliation.” 

The Standing Naval Force in the 
Atlantic, which will begin operations 
early in the year, will be comprised 
of destroyer-type ships nationally 
manned. The force, which will oper- 
ate under NATO’s Supreme Allied 
Commander for the Atlantic (SAC- 
LANT), will not only show the 
NATO flag in the North Atlantic 
Ocean area but will enhance existing 


More than 360 German students, 
divided into 36 groups, are taking 
part in the Student Conversation 
Groups sponsored by the Education 
Committee of the American Women’s 
Group at Bonn. Through the coop- 
eration of families from the Em- 
bassy, the U.S. Military, and busi- 
mess circles, the students meet 
regularly with Americans in their 
homes. 


cooperation between the naval forces 
of member countries. 

For the first time the member na- 
tions adopted a five-year NATO 
force plan covering the period 1968- 
1972. Within this framework firm 
force commitments were reached for 
the coming year insuring that the gen- 
eral level of forces currently ear- 
marked for assignment to NATO will 
remain constant over the next 12 
months. 

Of particular interest, was the 
Ministers’ approval of a study of the 
future tasks which face the Alliance. 
This one-year study—tresulting from 
an initiative by Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister Harmel—is designed to inten- 
sify political consultation and coop- 
erative action among the Allies. It 
spells out a specific work program 
which will result in an extensive ex- 
amination of European security prob- 
lems, disarmament and arms control 
measures and current developments 
in the Mediterranean area. 

The North Atlantic Council’s Re- 
port on the study cited the purpose 
behind the development of such a 
program, noting that “Military se- 
curity and a policy of detente are not 
contradictory bu complementary.” 

“Collective defense,” the Report 
went on, “is a stabilizing factor in 
world politics. It is the necessary con- 
dition for effective policies directed 
towards a greater relaxation of ten- 
sions. The way to peace and stabil- 
ity in Europe rests in particular on 
the use of the Alliance constructively 
in the interest of detente.” 

The proposed studies are expected 
to get under way shortly and will be 
carried out either by intensifying 
work already begun or by initiating 
new highly specialized studies. 

Senior U.S. representatives accom- 
panying Secretary Rusk to the meet- 
ing were Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Paul Nitze; Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs John M. 
Leddy; Counselor of the Department 
of State Robert R. Bowie; Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Paul C. 
Warnke and United States Ambassa- 
dor to NATO Harlan Cleveland. 

The meeting which spanned the 
three-day period from December 1? 
to 14 was the first Ministerial session 
to be held at NATO’s new headquar- 
ters in Brussels. 





State Announces 
Policy in Foreign 
Affairs Research 


A major Government-wide policy | has 
statement on the responsibilities of 


civi 
agencies which sponsor contract for- | js | 
eign affairs research was announced | Nai 


by the Department last month. ( 
These agencies, said the announce- | ide! 
ment, affirmed on December 5 that: | par 
® Government support of contract | U:! 
research should always be acknowl | anc 
edged; 







tur 
* Classification of such research | tak 
should be kept at a minimum; = 
¢ Agencies should encourage open | im) 
publication of research results; | to 
* Advancement of knowledge | na 
should be a factor in designing even | yj 
action-oriented research projects; 
* Government agencies should | y. 
consult with academic associations on | 





problems of foreign area research. 

The agencies also agreed that they 
should avoid actions that might di- 
minish the status of universities as 
centers of independent teaching and 
research or that might adversely affect 
the overseas relationships and access 
of the private American scholar. 
Further, through existing facilities 
for coordination of their agencies’ 
foreign area research programs, they 
would continue to work to eliminate 
duplication and over-construction of 
researchers and projects in any one 
overseas area. 

These and other guidelines for 
Government-sponsored foreign area 
research are the result of discussions 
among representatives of the 21 de- 
partments and agencies participating 
in the interagency Foreign Area Re- 
search Coordination Group (FAR), 
chaired by the Department of State. 
Copies of the guidelines are available 
from the Office of External Research, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 























Frank Pinder Receives AID’s 
Highest Service Award 


Frank E. Pinder, Director of the 
U.S. foreign aid mission to Ghana, 
has received the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development’s highest award. 

AID Administrator William S. 
Gaud presented Mr. Pinder with the 
Distinguished Service Award at cere- 
monies in the Department of State. 

The award was made to Mr. Pinder 
“in recognition of his many years of 
unselfish service and sacrifice to the 
people of West Africa and for his 
unusual dedication and devotion to 
the service of his country.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHES— 


An Award for U.S. Civilian Service in Viet-Nam 


The United States Government 
has established an award for its 
civilian employees in Viet-Nam. It 
is designated the Service in Viet- 
Nam Medal. 

Created at the suggestion of Pres- 
ident Johnson, the award is com- 


| parable to the service medal given 


U.S. military personnel in Viet-Nam 
and thus emphasizes the joint na- 
ture of the civilian-military under- 


| taking there. 


The new medal symbolizes the 
importance the Government attaches 


| to civilian service under extraordi- 


nary and hazardous conditions in 
Viet-Nam. 

Eligible to receive the medal are 
U.S. Government civilian employ- 
ees who have served 365 days in 
Viet-Nam, including authorized 
leave, during the period which be- 
gan on or after January 1, 1962. 
Also eligible are employees who, 
because of injury or disability in- 
curred as the result of hostile action, 
were unable to serve the full 365 
days in Viet-Nam. 

Fifty-eight members of the Depart- 
ment and_ the 
received the Medal at a ceremony on 
Jan. 15. 

The awards were made by Under 
Secretary Nicholas deB. Katzenbach. 

The new award includes a medal, 
a miniature medal, and a lapel pin. 
The ribbon attached to the medal 
is of blue, yellow, and red. The blue 
alludes to the United States Govern- 
ment, and the yellow and red are 
from the flag of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam. 

The award program, with each 

agency designating its recipients, 
is being coordinated by the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. 
_ The design for the award was 
developed by the Institute of Her- 
aldry of the Department of Defense, 
and approved by the Commission 
of Fine Arts. 

The front side of the Service in 
Viet-Nam Medal bears a dragon 
with its head to the left and its body 
and tail in an S-shaped loop to the 
right encircling the handle of a 
flaming torch placed diagonally 
across the center from lower right 
to upper left circumscribed with the 
words “Viet-Nam” above and 
“Service” below in raised letters. 

The dragon, a symbol of many 
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The medal, the miniature medal and the lapel pin (enlarged). 


beneficient forms in Viet-Nam, is 
used in conjunction with a flaming 
torch of liberty symbolizing U.S. 
and Vietnamese partnership in the 
defense of freedom. 

The back of the medal bears the 
shield from the United States coat 
of arms flanked by two branches of 


olive bearing altogether 13 leaves 
and 13 olives, enclosed by a circu- 
lar inscription containing the words 
“Government of the United States.” 

The shield at the center expresses 
the authority of the United States. 
The olive branches symbolize the 
U.S. aim of world peace. 


Employee Suggestions Save Many Millions 


A record number of 141,535 
Federal employee suggestions 
adopted in fiscal year 1967 re- 
sulted in economies and im- 
proved operations valued at 
$156,572,489. 

In the same period, 88,424 
superior performance awards 
totaling $11,774,690 went to 
Federal workers whose per- 
formance on the job resulted 
in measureable benefits of 
$186,945,642 plus such intan- 


gible values as advancement 
of science, improved service to 
the public, and more efficient 
accomplishment of agency mis- 
sions and programs. 

Federal employees received 


$4,392,715 in cash awards for 


adopted suggestions, also a 
new record. Cash awards 
ranged from the $15 minimum 
to $4,180. The average award 
for an adopted suggestion was 
$42, for superior performance, 
$151. 








CAPITOL HILL 


REPORT 


The First Session of the 90th Con- 
gress ended on December 15. It 
lasted 340 days—the fifth-longest 
session since World War II. 

The Senate was in session 1,090 
hours and 48 minutes, or 200 days. 
It passed 965 measures, ratified 27 
treaties, and confirmed 69,082 Pres- 
idential nominations. Its deliberations 
on the floor were covered in 19,086 
pages of the Congressional Record. 

The House was in session 868 
hours and 16 minutes, or 189 days. 
It passed 892 measures, answered 
202 quorum calls, and held 245 
record votes. Its deliberations on the 
floor were covered in 17,334 pages 
of the Record. 

In 1967, Congress passed the 
largest single defense budget in the 
nation’s history—$69.9 billion; ap- 
propriated $312 million for a model 
cities program; increased Social 
Security benefits by 13 percent; 
created the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting; and extended the Civil 
Rights Commission to 1973. 

Congress also passed last year a 
$2.295 billion Foreign Aid appropri- 
ation bill, the smallest in the 20-year 
history of the program; approved the 
“Viet-Nam Amendments” Act (see 
page 12); and cleared a combined 
pay raise and postal rate increase 
bill (see page 11). 

Other legislative achievements of 
the First Session of the 90th Con- 
gress of special interest to the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service 
follow: 

Outer Space Treaty—Submitted 
during the session, approved by the 
Senate on April 25. It sets up rules 
and procedures for the peaceful ex- 
ploration and use of outer space, in- 
cluding the moon and other celes- 
tial bodies. 

Consular Convention with the 
U.S.S.R.—Submitted during the Sec- 
ond Session of the 88th Congress, 
approved by the Senate on March 
16. It facilitates the work of Consu- 
lar officers of each country in the 
territory of the other country, and 
provides for prompt notification and 
access to nationals of one country 
arrested or detained in the other. It 
will also protect American Consuls 
in that it provides for full immunity 
from criminal jurisdiction. 


10 





Peace Corps—Received an appro- 
priation to enable it to continue its 
work in 58 countries overseas. 

Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs—Submitted during the ses- 
sion, approved by the Senate on May 
8. It replaces the existing multilateral 
treaties in the field of narcotic drugs, 
reduces the number of treaty organs 
exclusively concerned with the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs, and makes 
provision for the control of the pro- 
duction of raw materials of narcotic 
drugs. 

Safety of Life at Sea—Submitted 
during the session, approved by the 
Senate on March 21. The Fire Safety 
Amendments to the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, 1960, meet a demonstrated need 
for better fire protection of ships, 
especially passenger ships. 

Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery—Submitted dur- 
ing the First Session of the 88th Con- 
gress, approved by the Senate on 
November 2. It supplements the 


Second Session of 90th 
Congress Opens Jan. 15 


The Second Session of the 
90th Congress convened on 
January 15. 

With 1968 a Presidential 
election year, it is anticipated 
that the new Congressional ses- 
sion will be considerably shorter 
than its predecessor. 

In the closing days of the last 
session, Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield told the Senate: 

“Foremost among the items 
consideration next year 


for 
(1968) will be the tax surcharge 


measure, the bill to protect 
against the interference with 
civil rights, the omnibus hous- 
ing bill, the constitutional 
amendment providing for Dis- 
trict of Columbia voting repre- 
sentation in Congress, patent 
laws revision, amendments to 
the Higher Education and Vo- 
cational Education Acts, and 
firearms and crime control 
measures.” 





1926 Slavery Convention by pro. 
hibiting conditions akin to slavery, 
such as debt bondage, serfdom, in- 
voluntary marriage, the transfer of 
widows as inherited property, and 
their exploitation. U.S. accession to 
the Convention reinforces in the in- 
ternational sphere traditional US. 
opposition to slavery in all forms. 

Maritime Facilitation Conventions 
—Submitted during the Second Ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress, approved 
by the Senate on March 1. The Con- 
vention on Facilitation of Interna- 
tional Maritime Traffic and the 
Inter-American Convention on Mar 
del Plata are designed to reduce the 
burden of paperwork for ships on 
international voyages. Their purpose 
is also to promote international trade 
and travel by simplifying, stand- 
ardizing and reducing the formalities 
involved. 

Convention for the International 
Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea—Submitted during the Second 
Session of the 89th Congress, ap- 
proved by the Senate on March 1. 
It replaces the existing “statutes” as 
the governing instrument of the 
Council, and broadens the scope of 
the Council’s endeavors. Officials be- 
lieve it is important that the U.S. be 
able to become a party to the Con- 
vention and a member of the Coun- 
cil in view of the broadening scope 
of the Council’s activities and area of 
interest, the important and growing 
fisheries and oceanographic programs 
of the U.S. throughout the world, 
and the overlapping of the Council's 
interest with those of the U.S. and 
of the various international organiza- 
tions of which the U.S. is a member. 

Consular Convention with France 
—Submitted during the session, ap- 
proved by the Senate on September 
18. The Convention will facilitate the 
work of Consular officers of each 
country in the territory of the other. 
Jn notes exchanged at the time the 
convention was signed. the two coun- 
tries undertook to arrive at a mutu- 
ally satisfactorv solution of the prob- 
lem of certain back taxes claimed on 
Consular and other property. 

Publications Conventions — Sub- 
mitted during the First Session of the 
88th Congress, approved by the 
Senate on May 8. The Convention 
Concerning the Exchange of Official 
Publications and Government Docu- 
ments Between States provides for 
the exchange on a reciprocal basis of 
official publications and Government 
documents. The Convention Con- 
cerning the International Exchange 
of Publications is intended to facili- 
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tate the flow of publications between 
rivate and government institutions. 
Tax Conventions—Submitted dur- 
ing the session, approved by the 
Senate on November 2. The Supple- 
mental Income-tax Convention with 
Canada modifies a paragraph of Ar- 
ticle XI of the Convention so as to 
eliminate unintended preferential 
treatment accorded to persons living 
outside both countries who receive 
investment income from the United 
States. The Income-tax Convention 
with Trinidad and Tobago, limited in 
scope, establishes an interim treaty 
relationship in this field, pending the 
negotiation of a comprehensive tax 
convention. 

International Telecommunication 
Convention, 1965—Submitted dur- 


Congress, approved by the Senate on 
April 18. It replaces earlier Conven- 
tions on the subject, which are re- 
vised approximately every five to 
eight years to keep pace with techno- 
logical developments. 

Partial Revision of Radio Regula- 
tions—Submitted during the session, 
approved by the Senate on August 2. 
It revises the Radio Regulations an- 
nexed to the International Telecom- 
munication Convention so far as they 
pertain to the aeronautical mobile 
service. 

Convention on the Service Abroad 
of Judicial and Extra-Judicial Docu- 
ments in Civil or Commercial Mat- 
ters—Submitted during the session, 
approved by the Senate on April 14. 
The purpose of the Convention is to 
establish orderly procedures for the 
transmission of judicial or extra- 
judicial documents for service abroad 


in civil or commercial matters, and 
to ensure that the addressee is given 
timely notice with respect to such 
documents served abroad. 

International Convention for the 
Conservation of Atlantic Tunas— 
Submitted during the Second Session 
of the 89th Congress, approved by 
the Senate on March 1. It provides 
for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion to coordinate tuna research ac- 
tivities of the member nations and 
to undertake supplementary research. 

Treaty with Thailand—Submitted 
during the Second Session of the 
89th Congress, approved by the Sen- 
ate on September 1. The Treaty of 
Amity and Economic Relations with 
Thailand is seen as another import- 
tant step by the United States in im- 
plementing the U.S. policy of ex- 
tending and modernizing its commer- 
cial treaty structure and of establish- 
ing conditions favorable to foreign 
investment. 

Customs Conventions—Submitted 
during the Second Session of the 
89th Congress, approved by the Sen- 
ate on March 1. The purpose of these 
five Conventions is to simplify and 
facilitate the movement of goods in 
international trade and make the 
carrying on of business by nationals 
of one contracting country easier in 
the territory of the other. Two of the 
Conventions deal with the temporary 
duty-free entry of professional equip- 
ment and containers. The other three 
provide a system whereby payment 
of duties on certain goods is guaran- 
teed by a private association such as 
a Chamber of Commerce, thereby 
making unnecessary the posting of 
bonds. 


Great Lakes Fisheries Convention 
Amendment—Submitted during the 
First Session of the 89th Congress, 
approved by the Senate on March 1. 
The amendment enlarges both the 
United States and Canadian member- 
ship on the Great Lakes Fishery 
Commission to four Commissioners, 
rather than three. This makes pos- 
sible a broader geographical repre- 
sentation, and is seen as highly de- 
sirable from the standpoint of repre- 
sentation of U.S. fishing interests. 

International Sugar Agreement— 
Submitted during the session, ap- 
proved by the Senate on December 
6. The Protocol provides for the ex- 
tension of the administrative provi- 
sions of the International Sugar 
Agreement from December 31, 1966, 
to December 31, 1968. 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization Amendment— 
Submitted during the sessies. ap- 
proved by the Senate on December 
11. The amendment increases the 
size of the Maritime Safety Commit- 
tee from 14 to 16 members and 
changes the method of their election. 

U.N. Charter Amendment—Sub- 
mitted during the session, approved 
by the Senate on May 8. The amend- 
ment eliminates a defect resulting 
from the inadvertent failure in 
amending Article 27 of the Charter 
to amend Article 109 to conform 
therewith. This means that to hold 
a general conference to review the 
U.N. Charter a two-thirds vote of 
the members of the General As- 
sembly and a vote of any nine mem- 
bers of the Security Council would 
be required. 


President Signs Pay Raise, Postal Increase Bill 


President Johnson signed a com- 
bined government pay raise and 
postal rate increase bill on Decem- 
ber 16. 

The pay raise Act was retroactive 
to the first pay period that began on 
or after October 1. (In the Depart- 
ment, the retroactive date was Octo- 
ber 8.) 

The new law gave postal workers a 
6 percent increase and other Fed- 
eral employees a 4.5 percent raise. 
A companion bill, signed by the 
President on December 16, gave the 
military a similar increase. (See 
News LETTER, December, for 
tables. ) 

The Act also provides for subse- 
quent increases in Foreign Service 
and Civil Service salaries, in July of 
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1968 and 1969, to bring them into 
line with those of private industry. 

In signing the legislation, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

“For the first time, equity and jus- 
tice now have a permanent place in 
the Federal pay system.” 

In the Department, the Finance 
Services Division made the necessary 
arrangements to have the retroactive 
portion of the pay raise, covering 
October 8-December 2, paid by a 
separate check on December 21. Em- 
ployees’ regular checks for the period 
December 3-December 16, which 
were distributed December 28, in- 
cluded the pay raise. 

Extra efforts were also made in the 
field to put the pay raise in the hands 
of employees as soon as possible. 


The President, at the White House 
bill-signing ceremony, said further: 

“I have signed a civilian and 
postal increase bill every year since 
I became President: 1964, 1965, 
1966, and 1967... 

“Together, these bills have given 
a 15.2 percent increase to Federal 
workers and an 18.1 percent raise 
to postal workers. They have been 
among the proudest moments of my 
Presidency. This year I am prouder 
still because I know that this bill 
takes care of 1968 and 1969 as 
well.” 

Noting that the bill established a 
Commission on Executive, Legisla- 
tive, and Judicial Salaries, the Presi- 
dent said: 

Continued on Next Page 
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“For the first time, our public serv- 
ants will not have to make the choice 
between leaving public service or suf- 
fering great financial sacrifice.” 

Under the law, the first Commis- 
sion will serve “for the period of the 
1969 fiscal year,” beginning July 1. 

Subsequent Commissions will be 
appointed “every fourth fiscal year.” 

Each Commission will consist of 
nine members, all from private life. 
Three will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, one of whom he will designate 
as Chairman. Two will be appointed 
by the President of the Senate; two 
by the Speaker of the House; and 
two by the Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

The Commission, following its re- 
view of top level Executive, Legisla- 
tive and Judicial Salaries, will submit 
a report to the President “not later 
than January 1 next following the 
close of the fiscal year in which the 
review is conducted . . .” 

The President, under the bill, will 
then include “in the budget next 
transmitted by him to the Congress” 
his recommendations with respect to 
the “exact rates of pay which he 
deems advisable” for top level person- 
nel. 

The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent would become effective within 
30 days unless Congress disapproves 
or establishes different pay rates. 

Coming under review by the Com- 
mission will be the salaries of Con- 
gress, the Cabinet, and the Supreme 
Court, as well as, in the Department, 
the salaries of the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, and Class 1 Chiefs 
of Mission, who did not benefit from 
the new pay bill. 

The President also referred to pro- 
visions of the bill providing addi- 
tional life insurance benefits. 

“For the first time,” he said, “we 
have a bill that we think is fairly 


New Law Restricts 
Hiring of Relatives 


The new Federal Salary Act 
makes it unlawful for a Fed- 
eral official to hire or promote, 
or to influence the hiring, or 


promotion of, a relative, except 
for temporary employment in 
extreme emergencies as author- 
ized by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. A relative appointed 
by an official before the law 
was signed generally is not af- 
fected by the restriction. 





and wisely revising the insurance cov- 
erage. 

“The government now guarantees 
a sound, basic insurance program for 
its employees. It allows additional in- 
surance to all who want to buy it at 
their own expense.” 

President Johnson stressed: 

“The new provisions are practical 
and just for both government worker 
and taxpayer.” 

The bill sets $10,000 as the mini- 
mum life insurance for all employees. 
The maximum is $32,000—up from 
$20,000. The $32,000 maximum 
will be increased automatically when- 
ever Salary Level II of the Executive 
Salary Schedule is increased. 

The bill also directs the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to make up to $10,- 
000 additional insurance available, 
on an optional basis, to those em- 
ployees who wish to buy it at their 
own expense. 


Mail Rates Increased 
Under New Act 


Increased postal rates will 
produce more than $900 million 
in additional revenues. 


The increases, as provided 
for in the combined govern- 
ment pay raise and postal rate 
increase bill, include: 

—First class letters, from 5 
cents to 6 cents. 

—Postal cards, from 4 cents 
to 5 cents. 

—Aijirmail letters, 
cents to 10 cents. 

—Airmail cards, from 6 cents 
to 8 cents. 

The new rates became effec- 
tive January 7. 


from 8 





President Approves Act Providing 
Benefits for “High Risk” Service 


The “Viet-Nam Amendments” 
Act, improving certain benefits for 
employees who serve in a “high- 
risk” area, such as Viet-Nam, was 
signed into law by President John- 
son on December 23. 

A chief provision of the Act gives 
the Secretary of State more author- 
ity to pay travel and related ex- 
penses for officers and employees 
of the Foreign Service and _ their 
families. 

In explaining the terms of the leg- 
islation to the House, Representative 
Wayne L. Hays (D-Ohio) said: 

“Although this amendment is oc- 
casioned by the situation in Viet- 
Nam from which dependents have 
been excluded since early 1965, it 
would be applicable to comparable 
situations in other parts of the 
world.” 

Representative Hays also said: 

“The maximum allowance is the 
cost of two round trips per year be- 
tween the officer’s post and Wash- 
ington—economy or tourist class, 
not first class. The present cost of 
a round trip between Saigon and 
Washington is $1,207, economy 
class. More frequent trips are per- 
missible within this maximum if the 
family is living closer to the officer’s 
post, as for example, in Bangkok 
or Manila. Wherever possible, the 
Military Airlift Command is to be 
used... 

“This authority does not guaran- 
tee an officer these trips. Its avail- 
ability at all times is subject to the 


needs of the service. No extra money 
accrues to the officer if he does not 
or cannot use the authority. 

“This section also authorizes . . . 
family visitation travel in emergency 
situations involving personal hard- 
ship for an officer or his dependents 
located abroad, for example, a death 
in the family. Existing law does not 
authorize this type of payment.” 

Another section of the bill deals 
with “absence resulting from hostile 
action abroad.” It is retroactive to 
January 1, 1965, and reads: 

“No leave shall be charged to the 
account of any officer or employee 
for absence, not to exceed one year, 
due to any injury incurred while serv- 
ing abroad and resulting from war, 
insurgency, mob violence, or sim- 
ilar hostile action: Provided, That 
the injury shall not have been due 
to vicious habits, intemperance, or 
willful misconduct on the part of the 
officer or employee.” 

Representative Hays told the 
House that the retroactive provision 
would “cover those injured in the 
attack upon the chancery in Saigon.” 

“About 30 individuals would be 
covered by the amendment, 10 of 
whom were injured in connection 
with the attack upon the chancery in 
Saigon,” he said. 

He pointed out that “among those 
injured in this attack were several 
people who were young in years, and 
young in service with the Govern- 
ment.” 

“T am thinking especially of one 
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| who was a girl who was in her early 


twenties, who was partially blinded 
as a result of this bomb, and who 
had to spend a long time in the hos- 
pital,” he said. 

“Because of her age, she had been 
with the Government only a few 
months, and thus had only a few 
days of sick leave. If this bill is not 
passed she would lose all the pay 
for all the time she was in the hospi- 
tal. I understand that she is in rather 
serious financial straits because of 
the extra medical expenses incurred 
and the loss of her earning power.” 

In explaining the improved med- 
ical provision to the House, Repre- 
sentative Hays said that “it author- 
izes medical benefits now available 
under the Foreign Service Act for 
officers and employees to be contin- 
ued beyond the date of separation 
and for dependents beyond the date 
of the death or separation of an offi- 
cer or an employee.” 

“Under existing law,” he said, 
“medical benefits for officers and 
employees cannot be continued be- 
yond the date of separation from the 
service, and dependent benefits cease 
automatically at the time the em- 
ployee dies or is separated from the 
service. 

“This is not an elaborate post- 
retirement medical plan. It deals only 
with emergency and acute hardship 
cases. As an example, the wife of 
an officer is hospitalized, and the 
officer dies while she is hospitalized. 
Her medical benefits cease immedi- 
ately. This would permit a continua- 
tion of the benefits until she re- 
covers.” 


AID Insurance Plan 
Exceeds $4 Billion 


Political risk insurance issued 
under the U.S. foreign aid program 
for private American investment in 
developing countries has surpassed 
the $4 billion mark. 

Under this program, guaranties is- 
sued by the Agency for International 
Development insure eligible invest- 
ments against loss in case of incon- 
vertibility of local currency receipts 
from the investments into dollars, 
and against loss in case of expropria- 
tion of investment property and 
damage from war, revolution and in- 
surrection. 

Insured projects have strengthened 
the productive capacities and the 
economies of friendly developing 
countries throughout the world. 
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President Signs Economy Measure; 
Calls for $4.3 Billion Spending Cut 


President Johnson signed a House 
Resolution last month requiring every 
civilian Federal agency to reduce its 
budgeted obligations by an amount 
equal to two percent of payroll, plus 
10 percent of other controllable obli- 
gations. 

In signing 
President said: 

“On the advice of my own fiscal 
advisers, and after conferences with 
the House and Senate Committee 
Chairmen, we agreed that a $4.3 bil- 
lion total expenditure reduction was 
required.” 

The President said that the Resolu- 
tion would serve notice to the nation 
that “we intend to maintain the 
health of our economy,” and to the 
world that “we intend to preserve the 
strength of our dollar.” 

“Although many speeches are 
made about the desirability of cut- 
ting expenditures, they are too fre- 
quently couched in generalities and 
not specifics,” he said. “They too 
often fail to face the real problem of 
what, where, and how to cut. This 
Resolution supplies an_ essential 


the Resolution, the 


‘ bridge between the generalities and 


the specifics.” 
The President also said: 





“The Administration decided, 
moreover, that these reductions 
should be made in partnership with 
the Congress. While the President 
has the authority to reduce spending 
as he deems necessary, I had no de- 
sire to undo the work the Congress 
had already done on the Appropria- 
tion bills. This Resolution represents 
our determination to work together 
to reduce Federal spending in a fair, 
effective and efficient way. 

“These reductions will not be easy 
to make. Those who call for budget 
cutting find it easy to talk in terms 
of dollars and cents. But a President 
must act—and act in terms of people. 
Some important public services will 
have to be cut below the level our 
citizens would prefer. 

“Yet, it is vital to the health of 
our economy that we act.” 

The President added: 

“ ‘Less desirable’ spending is a dif- 
ficult term to define—especially in a 
budget that was tight when I sub- 
mitted it. And what is ‘less desirable’ 
to one citizen—or his Congressman 





is ‘vital’ to another. Nevertheless, I 
pledge that my Cabinet and I will 
enforce these cuts with fairness and 
compassion.” 


% | : 
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MONROVIA—Friends and strangers are seeing double—and are always talking 
to the wrong “Ott.” John Wellington Ott, General Services Officer at the U.S. 
Embassy here, left, and Edward Clare Ott, General Services Officer at USAID, are 
identical twins. Although both have been in overseas government service for many 
years, this is the first time they have been at the same post at the same time. 
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A DEPARTMENT REQUEST 


Proposed Legislation Would Ban 
Travel to Off-Limits Areas 


The Department has asked Con- 
gress to authorize the Secretary “to 
restrict the travel of citizens and 
nationals of the United States where 
unrestricted travel would seriously 
impair the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs.” 

The request was made in pro- 
posed legislation sent by the De- 
partment to Capitol Hill last month. 

If enacted, the bill would provide 
for a sentence not exceeding one 
year or a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or both, on conviction of traveling 
to an off-limits area, unless the trip 
were authorized by the Secretary. 

The bill would also give the Sec- 
retary authority to permit travel to 
a restricted country or area by any 
person “when the Secretary deems 
such travel to be in the national 
interest.” 

The proposed measure 
further: 

“Subject to such policy or poli- 
cies as the President may prescribe 
for carrying out the authority 
granted to the Secretary of State by 
this section, the Secretary may re- 
strict travel to a foreign country or 
area by citizens and nationals of 
the United States if he determines 
that the country or areais .. . 

“A country or area which is at 
war, 

“A country or area where insur- 
rection or armed hostilities are in 
progress, 

“A country or area whose mili- 
tary forces are engaged in armed 
conflict with forces of the United 
mes...” 

In an accompanying letter to 
Vice President Humphrey and House 
Speaker McCormack, Under Secre- 
tary Nicholas deB. Katzenbach said 
that “our law presently contains no 
effective and practical deterrent for 
violations of travel restraints deemed 
necessary in the implementation of 
our foreign policy.” 

Mr. Katzenbach said that the pro- 
posed legislation fully respects the 
Constitutionally protected liberty to 
travel abroad. “It authorizes official 
restraints on such travel only in the 
most compelling circumstances and 
after a public announcement of the 
basis for the restriction,” he stated, 
and added: 

“And by requiring annual re-ex- 


states 
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amination of the countries to which 
travel is restricted, the bill ensures 
that the announced limitations will 
be in keeping with current needs.” 

Mr. Katzenbach pointed out in 
his letter to Congressional leaders 
that the legislation would serve to 
deter travel to North Viet-Nam and 
areas where “passions have been in- 
flamed against the United States.” 

“At a time when our military 
forces are engaged in protecting 
South Viet-Nam against aggression 
from the North, it would be plainly 
self-defeating to authorize unre- 
stricted travel of our citizens to North 
Viet-Nam,” he declared. 

“Travel in these circumstances 
provides assistance and support in 
derogation of the military effort to 
which the nation has turned its en- 
ergies.” 

Mr. Katzenbach also mentioned 
the Middle East crisis last June as 
an example of a situaiion which 
justified travel restrictions. Fourteen 
countries in the area were placed 
on the unauthorized list by the De- 
partment because of the Arab- 
Israeli war. The ban remains only 
on Syria. 

“Experience has demonstrated,” 
Mr. Katzenbach said, “that the mere 
presence of Americans in a country 
where passions have been inflamed 
against the United States may re- 
sult in unintended incidents, and 
these may have consequences to 
our foreign policy and to the safety 
of the nation.” 

For many years, the Department 
has imposed administrative restric- 
tions on travel to specified countries 
that it feared would contravene U.S. 
foreign policy. 

Besides North Viet-Nam and Syria, 
three other countries are now off- 
limits to Americans without Depart- 
ment clearance: North Korea, Com- 
munist China, and Cuba. 

In substance, the Department- 
sponsored legislation would put 
teeth in any U.S. travel ban. 


Series E U.S. Savings Bonds pur- 
chased between May 1941 and May 
1949 have been granted two 10- 
year extensions—giving them a “life 
expectancy” of 30 years. All are still 
earning interes-—now at the in- 
creased rate of 4.15 per cent. 








New Regulations 
Issued Concerning 
Employee Conduct 







New regulations governing Em. Am 
ployee Responsibilities and Conduct cae 





have been approved by the Civil 
Service Commission, and published States 
in the Federal Register. 

They became effective December 








“The revised regulations cover 
AID and USIA as well as the De- 
partment. 









ment and the Foreign Service has|* 
received a copy of the regulations,| tis; ‘ 
as published in the Federal Regis-| of Ut 
ter, for his own use. 
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A Department Notice pointed out | over 
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to assure the proper performance of | "°F 
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CSC Trains Interns for 
Personnel Positions 






begun the interagency phase of the 
first Federal Personnel Intern Pro- 
gram. The two-year program will 
prepare participating interns with 
knowledges and skills necessary for 
professional personnel positions. 
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Harriman Delegation 
Sees Inauguration 
of Dam in Pakistan 


Ambassador at Large W. Averell 


“lHarriman headed the Presidential 
;|Delegation representing the United 


States at the inauguration of the 
Mangla Dam in Pakistan on No- 
vember 23. 

Mr. Harriman was accompanied 
by his daughters, Mrs. Shirley C. 


'|Fisk and Mrs. Stanley G. Morti- 
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mer, Jr. Other members of the 
Delegation were Governor Kenneth 
M. Curtis of Maine, and Mrs. Cur- 
tis; Governor Calvin L. Rampton 
of Utah and Mrs. Rampton; Repre- 
sentative Del Clawson of California 
and Mrs. Clawson; Jack A. Martin of 
the AFL-CIO; Maurice J. Williams, 
Assistant Administrator of AID for 
the NESA Region; and William J. 
Handley, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. 

The Mangla Dam is the largest 
single project in the Indus Basin 
sheme, a key element of the Indo- 
Pakistan Water Treaty of 1960 
which settled the long-standing dis- 
pute between the two countries 
over the utilization of the Indus 
Basin waters. Mangla, the second 
largest earth-filled dam in the world, 
costing about $367 million, was fi- 
nanced by a fund organized by the 
World Bank. Construction was done 
by a consortium of United States pri- 
vate firms. 

Ambassador Harriman read a 
personal message from President 
Johnson at the inauguration cere- 
monies in the presence of President 
Ayub. President Johnson cited the 
Mangla project as a “model of or- 
ganization and management which 
will be followed wherever man 
seeks to cast out the darkness of 
poverty and despair”. 

En route back to the United 
States, the Delegation visited Kabul, 
Afghanistan, where they were re- 
ceived by King Zahir, and made an 
overnight stop in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, before returning to Washing- 
ton. Ambassador Harriman went on 
to Bucharest for talks with Prime 
Minister Maurer and other Roman- 
ian leaders. While in Yugoslavia, 
Mr. Harriman had a private meet- 
ing with President Tito. 
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1967 Events at UN Were Mixed— 
Some Encouraging, Some Not 


Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg, 
U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations, made the following state- 
ment at a press conference on De- 
cember 20: 

Looking back on the year 1967 at 
the United Nations, including the 
General Assembly Session just ad- 
journed, certain salient impressions 

emerge—some en- 

couraging and oth- 
ers discouraging. 

On the encourag- 

ing side, despite 

disappointing de- 

lays we strongly 

hope that a com- 

plete treaty against 

proliferation of nu- 

clear weapons will 

be ready for con- 

Mr. Goldberg — sideration by the 

Assembly at a resumed session early 

next year. This is the number one 
priority in the arms control field. 

Also, the General Assembly has 
taken important actions to extend 
the rule of law in the unfamiliar 
realms of outer space and the ocean 
beds. These steps help to assure that 
our rapid technological progress is 
ruled by law, not ruined by anarchy. 

In addition, many important non- 
political programs and projects of 
the United Nations—economic, so- 
cial, humanitarian, legal and tech- 
nical—continue and have been fur- 
ther developed. These too are a ma- 
jor part of the fabric of peace, one 


whose importance to the world must 
never be underestimated. 

But all these efforts must be seen 
within the critical context of the 
United Nations’ performance in the 
realm of peace and security. In that 
all-important field, the year 1967 
shows both major achievements and 
grave shortcomings. 

There is increasing evidence, par- 
ticularly in the UN’s actions in 
dangerous areas of conflict such as 
the Middle East and Cyprus, that it 
still has the vital capacity to achieve 
cease-fires and other devices against 
large-scale violence. But it has yet 
to show the capacity to deal with the 
underlying grievances and pressures 
from which these conflicts erupt. 

The world community must make 
real peace settlements to relieve 
these pressures. This is the major 
future challenge to the United Na- 
tions—and hence to us, its members, 
who hold the UN’s fate in our hands. 

We cannot be content simply to 
“keep” what peace we have, and re- 
store it when it is broken. We must 
devote our highest statesmanship to 
building the peace which we do not 
yet have. The United Nations this 
year has again demonstrated its 
capacity for peacekeeping. It has still 
to show equal capacity for peacemak- 
ing. Failing this, the world commu- 
nity and all its members, strong and 
weak alike, will remain dangerously 


AT DEDICATION—Ambassador at Large W. Averell Harriman, front row, second 
from the left, is shown with President Ayub, at his left, following the recent in- 
auguration of the Mangla Dam in Pakistan. Front row, from the left: Representative 
Clawson of California, Ambassador Harriman, President Ayub, Governor Curtis 
of Maine, and Governor Rampton of Utah. Back row, from the left: William J. 
Handley, Deputy Assistant Secretary, Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs; Jack 
A. Martin of the AFL-CIO, and Benjamin H. Oehlert, U.S. Ambassador to Pakistan. 
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Graham Martin Gets 
New Refugee Post 


Succeeding Wine 


Ambassador Graham Martin has 
been appointed Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State for Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, with the rank 
equivalent to that of Assistant Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Martin, 55, who had served 
as the U.S. envoy to Thailand from 
September 1963 until recently, suc- 
ceeds Ambassador James Wine, who 
has returned to the private prac- 
tice of law. 

In announcing the appointment 
on December 18, Secretary Rusk 
said: 

“I have asked Ambassador Mar- 
tin to give particular consideration 
to the needs of the innocent men, 
women and children left homeless 
by war in Viet-Nam and in the Mid- 
dle East. He has also been asked to 
seek to focus wider general atten- 
tion on the broad range of govern- 
mental activities related to refugees. 
He will attempt to bring to them a 
greater emphasis, vitality and co- 
ordination, making sure they are 
properly related to the entire spec- 
trum of our foreign policy interests.” 

The position which Ambassador 
Martin will fill was created in 1966 
to provide a government-wide focal 
point for problems relating to refu- 
gees and migration. He will guide 
policy and planning on refugee af- 
fairs and supervise American par- 
ticipation in such international pro- 
grams as those of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the Intergovernmental Com- 


mittee for European Migration. 





Mr. Martin Mr. Wine 
Ambassador Martin recently re- 
ceived the Department’s Distin- 
guished Honor Award for outstand- 
ing individual contributions of na- 
tional or international significance. 
A graduate of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Ambassador Martin joined the 
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President Chooses Ackley As | 
New Ambassador fo Italy 


President Johnson on New Year’s 
Day announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Gardner Ackley, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
as the new U.S. Ambassador to Italy. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. 
Ackley would succeed Ambassador 
G. Frederick Reinhardt, who has 
served in Rome since May 1961. 

Mr. Reinhardt, who had pre- 
viously held Ambassadorial posts in 
Viet-Nam and the United Arab Re- 
public, is returning to Washington. 

In announcing the change at a 
news conference at Johnson City, 
Texas, the President warmly praised 
his chief counselor on economic af- 
fairs and added: 

“IT consider Mr. Ackley one of my 
most trusted and closest friends and 
advisers.” 

The Ambassador-designate, 52, 
has been Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers for three 
years. He was a member of the 
University of Michigan faculty when 
selected by President Kennedy to join 
the Council in 1962. 

He speaks Italian and has long 
been especially interested in Italian 
affairs. 

From 1956 to 1957 he served as 
a Fulbright Research Professor in 
Rome. He also studied in Rome on 
a Ford Foundation Fellowship from 
1961 to 1962. 

Mr. Ackley has written many 
articles about the Italian economy, 
including a monograph on Italian 
postwar economic development. 

“Now,” the President told news- 
men, “I have asked him to take this 
post to Italy,” and “because of his 


interest in that field and his know. 
ledge of the political and economic 
conditions in Italy, and his interest 
in that area, he has agreed to accept.” 





Mr. Ackley 


Mr. Reinhardt 


Mr. Ackley was born in Indiana- 
polis. He attended Western Michigan 
University and earned Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees in Economics from 
the University of Michigan. He has 
also taught at Ohio State University 
and, since 1940, at the University of 
Michigan, where he is still on leave. 

The Ackleys have two sons, David, 
25, and Donald, 22. 

Ambassador Reinhardt, 56, was 
appointed a Foreign Service officer 
in 1937. He has held assignments 
in Vienna, Tallinn, Riga, Moscow, 
Paris, Saigon, Cairo and Washing- 
ton. He also served as a Political 
Adviser on the staffs of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway, and General Al- 
fred M. Gruenther during and after 
World War IT. 

Mr. Reinhardt later was Deputy 
for Civil Affairs at the NATO De- 
fense College in Paris. He has also 
seen service as Director of the Office 
of Eastern European Affairs, Coun- 
selor of the Department, and Minister 
to Yemen. 





Foreign Service in 1947. He was 
named a Career Minister im May 
1963. 

Ambassador Martin is married to 
the former Dorothy Wallace of 
Church Hill, Maryland. 

During his career he has held such 
assignments as State Department Ad- 
viser to the Commander of the Air 
University and to the Commandant 
of the Air War College; Special As- 
sistant to the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs; Special Assistant 
to the Under Secretary; and U.S. Rep- 
resentative, with the personal rank 


of Ambassador, to the U.S. Mission 
to the European Office of the United 
Nations and other international or- 
ganizations at Geneva. 

Ambassador Wine, a__ lawyer, 
served as Ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg (1961-62) and as Ambassa- 
dor to the Ivory Coast (1962-65). He 
was named a Special Assistant to 
the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration in April 1965. He 
was appointed Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State for Refugee 
and Migration Affairs in September 
1966. 
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| Dr. Eisenhower Serves 
As ARA Adviser 


President Johnson named Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, former Pres- 
ident of Johns Hopkins University 
and a brother of General Dwight D. 


know- 
nomic 
iterest 


= Eisenhower, as Special Adviser on 
Latin American Affairs with the 
personal rank of Ambassador, ef- 
fective December 6. 

The distinguished educator will 
be available for special assignments 
in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs (ARA). 

He was Special Ambassador and 
Personal Representative of the Presi- 
dent for Latin American Affairs in 
1953 and from 1957 to 1959. 

ardt Dr. Eisenhower, who has also 
been President of Kansas State Col- 
diana- | lege and of Pennsylvania State 
*higan | University, has held many positions 
s and| in the Government. They include 
from | service as Director of Information, 
le has} U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
versity | Director of the War Relocation Au- 
sity of | thority; Associate Director, U.S. 
leave. | Office of War Information; and 
David, | Chairman of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for the United Nations Edu- 
, was | cational, Scientific and Cultural 
officer | Organization (UNESCO). 
ments 
SCOW, 
hing Ambassador Burns 
litica 
nerd Named to ARA Post 
at- 
il Al- Ambassador Findley Burns, Jr., 
after | Who served as the U.S. Ambassador 
to Jordan from May 1966 until re- 
eputy | cently, has been named Deputy As- 
) De- | sistant Secretary for Management in 
; also | the Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
Office | fairs (ARA) effective January 2. 
Coun- Mr. Burns, 50, was appointed a 
inister | Foreign Service officer in 1942. He 
has held assignments in Madrid, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Warsaw, Mar- 
__— | tinique, Vienna, Berlin, London 
and Washington. 
jission | ‘He has also served as a Foreign 
Jnited | Service Inspector; as Special Assist- 
al or- | ant to the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration; and as Coun- 
iwyer, | selor for Administrative Affairs at 
uxem- | the U.S. Embassy in London. 
bassa- In 1960 Mr. Burns won the De- 
). He | partment’s Superior Service Award. 
nt to 
a Rank of Minister 
nt to President Johnson has accorded 
fugee | the personal rank of Minister to Rob- 
smber | ert A. Brand during the tenure of 
his assignment as Counselor of Em- 
bassy for Economic Affairs, Paris. 
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Ambassador Duke to Succeed 
Symington as Chief of Protocol 


President Johnson on January 13 
announced his intention to nominate 
Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke, 
who has served as the U.S. envoy 
to Spain since March 1965, as the 
new Chief of Protocol. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Am- 
bassador Duke would _ succeed 
Ambassador James W. Symington, 
who has been in that post since 
March 1966. Mr. Symington is re- 
signing, reportedly to run for Con- 
gress from Missouri. 

He will remain on duty until the 
transition takes place, about April 1. 

Ambassador Symington’s succes- 
sor served as Chief of Protocol from 
January 1961 until January 1965. 

Ambassador Duke joined the 
Foreign Service in 1949 and has 
served in Buenos Aires, Washington 
and Madrid. President Truman 
named him Ambassador to El Sal- 
vador in 1952. 

Upon his resignation in June 1953 
he became associated with the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, a non- 
governmental refugee and _ relief 


organization, and served as_ its 


President until 1961. 


Ambassador Duke, 52, was ed- 
ucated at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H., and at Yale University. He 
also received an honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Iona College in 1957. 








Mr. Duke Mr. Symington 


He is married to the former Mrs. 
Robin Chandler Lynn. Their children 
are Letitia and Jeffrey Lynn, and 
Maria-Luisa, Dario and Biddle Duke. 

Ambassador Symington, 40, a 
lawyer, is a graduate of Deerfield 
Academy, Yale University, and 
Columbia Law School. He joined the 
Foreign Service as Special Assistant 
to the then Ambassador John Hay 
Whitney in London in 1958. 

In January 1961 President Ken- 
nedy appointed him Deputy Director 
of the Food for Peach Program. He 
has also held assignments as Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States and as 
Executive Director of the President’s 
Committe on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime. 


Re Chosen Assistant Secretary of CU 


President Johnson announced on 
January 12 his intention to nominate 
Dr. Edward D. Re, Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion of the United 
States, as Assistant 
Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

If confirmed by 
the Senate, Dr. Re 
would succeed Dr. 
Charles Frankel, 
who resigned to re- 
turn to private life. 
(See News Letter, 
December. ) 

Dr. Re, who is on a leave of ab- 
sence as Professor of Law, St. John’s 
University School of Law, is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York. 

His legal residence is 223 Bay 
Ridge Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. Re is a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Judge Advocate General’s De- 





Dr. Re 


partment of the U.S. Air Force 
Reserve. 

During 1965-67, he served as 
Chairman of the Section of Interna- 
tional and Comparative Law of the 
American Bar Association. 

In addition to many articles in the 
field of international law, Dr. Re is 
the author of several authoritative 
textbooks used in the leading law 
schools of the country. 

While in Washington, Dr. Re has 
been an Adjunct Professor of Law, 
Georgetown University Law Center. 

Dr. Re has also served as a Spec- 
ial Hearing Officer for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Dr. Re who was born in Italy, 
is married to the former Margaret 
Anne Corcoran. 

Mrs. Re is a lawyer and a mem- 
ber of the New York bar. 

She was admitted to the US. 
Supreme Court in 1961. 

Dr. and Mrs. Re are the parents 
of 11 children. 
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A heavy majority of Johnson Ad- 
ministration appointees who nold 
jobs paying more than $20,000 a 
year in the Executive Branch were 
promoted from within the Govern- 
ment. 

A Civil Service Commission anal- 
ysis shows that 88 percent of the 
men and women appointed to “su- 
per grade” positions under Civil 
Service during the two-year period 
ending last October 15 rose through 
the ranks. 

These “super grade” jobs— 
Grades 16 through 18—paid $20,- 
075 to $25,890 when the analysis 
was made. The recent pay raise 
boosted these figures to $20,982 

























and $27,055. 
Only 141, or 12 percent of the 
1,197 “super grade” appointees 





during the two-year period, had no 
previous Federal service. 

During his four years in office, 
President Johnson has named 496 
persons to full-time Executive posi- 
tions in the “Presidential Appointee” 
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Most Top Government Officials 
Come Up Through the Ranks 


category outside the Civil Service. 
These jobs pay $28,000 to $35,000 
a year. 

Of these Presidential Appointees, 
225 or 45.8 percent had previous 
Government experience—21.4 per- 
cent in Civil Service positions; 18.4 
percent in the career Foreign Serv- 
ice; 3.5 percent in Congress; and 
2.5 percent in the career military 
service. 

President Johnson has appointed 
164 Federal judges. Thirty of them 
already were working for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Presidential Appointees to execu- 
tive positions who did not have 
experience in Government were 
drafted from a variety of fields. 
Business furnished 12 _ percent; 
journalism, 2.9 percent; founda- 
tions, 1.4 percent; religion, .4 per- 
cent; the medical profession, .4 
percent; law offices, 17.5 percent; 
universities, 12.6 percent; state and 
local governments, 6 percent; and 
organized labor, | percent. 


The President Favors 
FSOs for Ambassadors 


A Civil Service Commission 
analysis of Ambassadorial ap- 
pointments shows President 
Johnson has named 124 Am- 
bassadors, and that 82, or 66.1 
percent, were career Foreign 
Service officers. 

Of the President’s 94 ap- 
pointees currently serving as 
Ambassadors, 65, or 69.1 per- 
cent, are career men, the sur- 
vey shows. 





Among the 1,056 career Civil 
Service employees appointed to 
“Super Grade” positions during the 
two-year period ending October 15, 
425 had worked in the Government 
for more than 20 years. 

The total of 1,197 men and 
women appointed to $20,000-a- 
year jobs in the two-year period had 
1,980 college degrees among them. 
These included 267 Doctorates, 464 
Master’s degrees, and 225 law de- 
grees. Only 101, or 8 percent, had 
no degrees at all. Sixty-one had Phi 
Beta Kappa keys. Four had been 
Rhodes Scholars. 
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RETIREMENT PARTY—William B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations, presents a gift to Mrs. 
Thelma Ivey from her colleagues on the occasion of her retirement after 28 years of Government service. Standing, from 
the left: Robert W. Miller, James E. Briggs, Charles A. Kiselyak, Mr. Macomber, Mrs. Ivey, John S. Leahy, Zolma Nathanson, 
Ambassador H. G. Torbert, Jr., Edith Waskewich, Charlotte Capps, Theresa Sanders, George Winnett, Fred A. Kadera, and 
Beatrice M. Carson. Seated, from the left: Dolores P. Perruso, Betty Swope, Barbara O'Neill, Roda Simpson, and Nancy 
Ciatti. This photograph was made after the group gathered in the office of the Assistant Secretary. 
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tt(@\,PERATION TOPSY” has 

been moving ahead at a 
rapid pace in recent weeks. Topsy 
is Ambassador John W. Tuthill’s 
program to revamp the U.S. Mission 
in Brazil. 

His plan calls for a reduction by 
mid-1969 of about one-third of the 
nearly 1000 Americans now assigned 
in Brazil, most of these to be trans- 
ferred by June 30, 1968. This will 
be accompanied by a corresponding 
cutback in activities and services per- 
formed. He has emphasized that no 
employee is to suffer any unneces- 
sary hardship as a result of the pro- 
gram. 

The program began in July 1967 
when Ambassador Tuthill sent a 
telegram to Washington saying that 
the current situation in Brazil called 
for a thorough reexamination of the 
type and size of U.S. Mission needed 
there. He asked for Washington sup- 
port in streamlining his Mission. 

In the weeks and months that fol- 
lowed the name Topsy took hold and 
stuck, even though it was somewhat 
misleading inasmuch as our basic 
build-up in Brazil was the result of 
deliberate policy decisions in the 
overall framework of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Ambassador Tuthill believes that 
our missions abroad should expand 
or contract depending upon changing 
operational requirements. He has 
made it clear that although he was 
not in Brazil in 1964 when the Cas- 
tello Branco Government came to 
power, he fully agrees with the U.S. 
decisions then to cooperate closely 
with that government and to respond 
favorably to its wide range of re- 
quests for assistance. 

The basic change that has occurred 
in, Brazil over the past year is that 
there is now a desire on the part of 
both Brazilians and Americans for 
greater selectivity and concentration 
of U.S. activities. United States ob- 
jectives and purposes are the same. 

Ambassador Tuthill maintained 
close liaison with the Department in 
planning and implementing Operation 
Topsy. His proposal was well re- 
ceived in a Washington climate where 
the Department is striving to improve 
management of our foreign affairs. 

As the first major step, Ambassa- 
dor Tuthill instructed members of his 
Country Team to reevaluate their pro- 
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THE OPERATION IS WORKING 


Topsy Task Force Report Approved; 
Implementation Now Under Way 





grams, activities and personnel orga- 
nization. He told them to submit a 
plan for reduction in personnel of up 
to 50 percent over the next one or 
two years. By late August he had 
sent to Washington a report sum- 
marizing these first efforts. 

After preliminary reviews in Wash- 
ington a special high level Task 
Force went to Brazil in October to 
evaluate these first proposals. In late 
November the Task Force, chaired 
by the Ambassador, despatched its re- 
port to Washington. 

This further study led to some re- 
visions in the initial August pro- 
posals. It recommended restoration 
of some of the positions and activities 
earlier scheduled for phasing out. 

The Task Force report was dis- 
tributed to interested agencies and 
departments in Washington and be- 
came the subject of many informal 
inter-agency consultations. It was 
also considered by the Brazil Inter- 
Departmental Group, under the chair- 
manship of the Department’s Brazil 


Country Director. 


bbe report and its recommendations 
were brought before the Senior 
Inter-Departmental Group (SIG) 
under the chairmanship of Under 
Secretary Katzenbach. The SIG gave 
its general approval to the basic con- 
cept of the report relating to im- 
proved management and reaffirmed 
the vital managerial role and respon- 
sibility of the Ambassador with his 
Country Team, the regional Assistant 
Secretary with his Inter-Departmental 
Regional Group (IRG), and the 
Country Director with his _ inter- 
agency Washington team. 

At a mid-December IRG meeting 
chaired by Assistant Secretary Oliver, 
it was decided to accept the report 
in principle and to move ahead im- 
mediately on those recommendations 
on which there was agreement. The 
IRG also decided that where there 
was specific agency dissent on per- 
sonnel reductions which could not be 
worked out at a lower level these 
should be brought to the IRG in 
mid-January for further considera- 
tion. 

The IRG discussion also empha- 
sized the relationship of the Topsy 
exercise in Brazil to overall policy 
questions involving the size of staff 
required to achieve U.S. objectives in 





any given country. Staff levels should 
be reviewed annually and adjusted 
upward or downward as necessary to 
meet changed conditions. The IRG 
instructed that guidelines for the 
1968 cycle for ARA Country Assist- 
ance Strategy Papers (CASP) should 
cover this particular point. 

Implementation of the Task Force 
recommendations is now going for- 
ward at a rapid pace. Where there 
continue to be some isolated disagree- 
ments in Washington on specific per- 
sonnel positions or activities these are 
being discussed and worked out by 
the Brazil Country Director and his 
staff in consultation with the affected 
agency or department. 


OW was Operation Topsy differ- 

ent from other efforts to bring 
about a restructuring in personnel in 
programs overseas? 

In the first place, it is working. It 
is not just a paper exercise. The 
recommended changes have been 
largely approved and are now being 
implemented. 

A key element in the picture, how- 
ever, was the Ambassador’s decision 
that he could not achieve his goal in 
an acceptable time frame without a 
certain amount of arbitrariness. 

He believed that his Mission was 
overstaffed and engaged in too many 
activities in Brazil. He used the de- 
vice of planning for a cut in person- 
nel of “up to 50 percent” to force an 
analysis of everything the U.S. was 
doing in Brazil. 

Once the analysis was made he ob- 
tained the services of a first-rate 
Task Force to assist him, and by a 
series of successive approximations 
brought the original proposal to a 
thoughtful and comprehensive report 
on how far the revamping of the Mis- 
sion should go. 

He has said he is convinced that 
this approach was essential to the suc- 
cess of the operation. He also has 
emphasized the need for full back- 
ing by the Department in Washing- 
ton for this kind of an effort. 

He now feels that with a slimmed- 
down staff, adjusted to today’s needs, 
he can proceed to manage and direct 
U.S. programs in Brazil and carry 
out more effectively the responsibili- 
ties the President and the Secretary 
have placed on our Ambassadors. 





A Savings Bond registered in co- 
owner form becomes the sole and 
absolute property of the surviving 
co-owner should the other owner 
die. 
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erates I had the privilege of 
attending a two-week seminar 
on computers and foreign affairs 
held at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The 
24 participants 


were almost 
equally divided 
between Govern- 
ment personnel 
and academi- 
cians, and the ex- 
penses were de- 
frayed by _ the 


Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the 
Atomic Energy 
Commission. In 
this article I will attempt to pass on 
some of the conclusions with which 
I returned to Washington. 

My clearest impression was one 
of astonishment over the extent to 
which developments in computer 
technology are changing the very 
quality of life in the United States. 
The impact has been greatest in the 
fields of science and technology but 
the more mundane applications in 
business and government have also 
contributed to a basic revolution in 
the American “way of life.” 

For example, the computer cen- 
ter on today’s campus is becoming 
as important as the college library 
as an educational facility. The day 
may not be far off when every fam- 
ily will subscribe to a computer 
public utility which will keep track 
of our bank balances, our charge 
accounts, and even order our gro- 
ceries by means of remote consoles 
located ineach home. * 

Even today, without computers to 
do the message switching and rec- 
ord keeping, I was told that the 
entire United States labor force 
could not maintain the U.S. tele- 


Mr. Wiley 


Mr. Wiley, who is the Jordan 
Desk Officer, joined the Depart- 
ment in 1958 and has served in 
Taiz and Amman. Earlier in his ca- 
reer he held positions with universi- 
ties and the Ford Foundation. He 
is a member of the Illinois bar. 





COMPUTERS and FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


It is perhaps not unreasonable to hope that the proper combination of mind and computing machine will offer opportunities 
to improve the traditional process of decision making in the field of foreign affairs. 


phone system at its present level 
of utilization. 

This revolution has been the re- 
sult of three basic breakthroughs in 
computer technology that have 
taken place since World War II. 
The first was the application of elec- 
tronic circuitry rather than mechan- 
ical linkages to computing devices, 
the second the replacement of vac- 
uum tubes with transistors, and the 
third the development of miniaturi- 
zation production techniques. 

These remarkable developments 
have given us today’s computers 
which have become powerful ad- 
juncts to the human brain. Their 
capacious “memories” can _ store 
tremendous quantities of data and, 
perhaps even more important, can 
store long and complicated “pro- 
grams” with which these data can 
be processed with unbelievable ra- 
pidity through tedious and difficult 
computational sequences. 

Programs now exist for opera- 
tions as diverse as extracting a cube 
root, designing a bridge, playing 
checkers, composing music, and 
matching former boxing champions 
at the peaks of their respective 
careers. 

These modern computing ma- 
chines have greatly extended the 
range and power of the human 
mind. They carry on their opera- 
tions in time sequences measured 
in “nanoseconds” or millionths of 
seconds, and have the additional 
virtue of never forgetting, never tir- 
ing, and never losing their objec- 
tivity. At the same time, they have 
a corresponding inability to exercise 
judgment, recognize patterns, or in- 
terpret meaning from context. They 
are maddeningly literal-minded and 
intolerant of human error. 

We have only begun to explore 
the opportunities for fruitful sym- 
biotic man-machine _ relationships 
using the machine as a tool for 
extending the range and depth of 
the mind. The possibilities boggle 
the imagination, but it seems un- 
likely that any intellectual discipline 













By MARSHALL W. WILEY 































































































will remain unaffected by these de- — 
velopments for long. the 
What are the consequences of | ¥ 4 
‘these truly revolutionary develop- | jimy 
ments for the Department of State | ;,. ¢ 
and for those of us who consider | jpje 
ourselves professionals in the field | jg). 
of foreign affairs? My impressions | jpha 
here are less distinct, but I have no varic 
doubt that the new technology will simil 
have a major impact, perhaps in | po, 
ways which are not now readily ap- | nog 
parent. Computers have already | yo4 
been applied to many of our admin- | x ,, 
istrative and consular operations |} p 
and, in the immediate future, I can | o ¢ 
see three areas in which computers spor 
will be applied to our operations in | anal 
the political and economic fields. viev 
tion 
deci 
AS an officer on a busy desk I have | 4, 
long marvelled at the short exp 
comings of our data retrieval mech- | jor 
anisms. I have been assured by my I 
colleagues in other Government | ,, | 
agencies concerned with foreign af- | 
fairs that my frustrations in this | mo 
respect are no greater than their | mo 
own. There would seem to be no | ai, 
good reason why modern computer | jp 
technology could not be used to e€s- | cog 
tablish a common archive system | go, 
for all these agencies with a rapid | no 
retrieval mechanism. we 
A closely related problem is cre- 
ated by the sheer volume of infor- f 
mation which flows in ever increas- | ° 
ing amounts to the beleagured pol- | *@ 
icy officers. Data processing tech- the 
niques are now being developed to | Wl 
summarize, analyze and present | 4% 
large quantitites of data in a form | Ng 
more comprehensible to the end | 
users. Information that can be re- | me 
duced easily to numbers lends it- | on 
self most readily to computer proc- | or 
essing. Unfortunately, much of our | sit 
information is not quantitative in | je, 
nature. me 
Computer oriented behavioral | ,. 
research in the social sciences, how- tir 
ever, has made significant progress in th 
developing techniques for quantify- | ™ 
ing data on human behavior. Some | ©! 
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of these techniques may be useful unambiguous, 


for the foreign affairs professional. 
The tireless machines, when prop- 
ely programmed, are able to use 
their rapid computational ability to 
arange and rearrange data into 
large numbers of novel patterns. 
Some of these patterns could pro- 
vide valuable insight and revela- 
tions to the policy makers. 

A third area in which the State 
Department is being left behind by 
the universities and other agencies 
of the Government is the field of 
simulation and gaming. We are still 
far from the ultimate goal of being 
able to create artificial models of 
real-life situations involving human 
behavior which will respond under 
various assumptions in a manner 
similar to events in the real world. 
However, we are able to create 
models abstracted from the real 
world that are sufficiently accurate, 
at least in certain specific respects, 
to be useful in adding to the insights 
of those who have or will have re- 
sponsibility for dealing with the 
analogous real-life situations. In 
view of the importance to our na- 
tional well-being of obtaining wise 
decisions from our policy makers, 
an increase in resources devoted to 
exploring these techniques would 
seem easily justifiable. 

In the longer term, I believe that 
an even greater impact on the proc- 
ess of foreign policy making will 
result from the new intellectual cli- 
mate that the computer age is cre- 
ating. The use of this powerful tool 
to formulate their theories and re- 
search designs with greater preci- 
sion and clarity. The machines brook 
no ambiguity and their logic circuits 
are ruthless in exposing fallacies. 

For example, under the stimulus 
of the machines, fundamental re- 
search is being carried on in number 
theory and logic. Axioms and pos- 
tulates that have long been accepted 
as fundamental are now undergo- 
ing critical reexamination. 

The computing machine, at its 
most basic level of operation, deals 
only with two states (+ or —, yes 
or no, black or white). The neces- 
sity of reducing data to this ultimate 
level of simplicity places a funda- 
mental limitation on computers as 
an intellectual tool. At the same 
time, it forces all would-be users of 
the machine to define their compu- 
ter programs with a rigorous and 
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step-by-step logical 
clarity. 

The application of computers to 
disciplines not traditionally accus- 
tomed to mathematical rigour cannot 
help but have a salutary effect on 
the analytical processes employed 
in these fields even if the applica- 
tions are peripheral to the central 
subject matter of the discipline. 

The subject matter of foreign af- 
fairs is obviously too complex to be 
reduced to a computer program 
given the present state of our knowl- 
edge. Our understanding of human 
behavior—even the behavior of a 
single human, let alone the millions 
of humans involved in foreign rela- 
tions—is still much too limited to be 
formally reduced to the computer’s 
black and white logical clarity. 

At the same time, as a practical 


matter, we are faced with problems 
concerning human behavior which 
require decisions and we do, and 
always have, arrived at these deci- 
sions by some little known process 
of intuition, insight, and judgment. 
This process is far from perfect as 
almost any history book will quickly 
reveal. 

It is perhaps not unreasonable to 
hope that the proper combination of 
mind and computing machine will 
offer opportunities to improve this 
traditional process of decision mak- 
ing by providing the responsible 
officials with a more rigorous analy- 
sis of the nature and components 
of the problems he faces, a better 
and more timely analysis of avail- 
able information, and a more thor- 
ough and accurate description of 
alternative courses of action. 


COMPUTER CONSOLE—Herman H. Baucom, Jr., left, a Computer Programmer, and 
Robert A. Young, Chief of Programmers, run a test on a new Department computer. 
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| NEW DIRECTIVES | 


General 


The American Consulate at Aden has 
been elevated to Embassy status effective 
December 7, 1967 (FAMC-493). 

Responsibility for evaluating and as- 
signing report numbers to requests for 
new administrative and operational re- 
ports has been transferred to the Direc- 
tives Staff (O/DIR) by TL:GEN-100. 

Checklists were provided for Depart- 
ment and overseas regulations of Vol- 
ume 2, General (TL:GEN-101 & TL: 
GEN-1022). 

The Index of Consular Jurisdictions 
and the listing of Limits of Consular 
Districts have been brought up to date 
(TL:GEN-102). 


Personnel 


Employee Responsibilities and Conduct 
regulations (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:PER-200) include new requirements 
for submission of statement of employ- 
ment and financial interests. 

Definitions as used in the Personnel 
manual were expanded and updated in 
TL:PER-196. 

A portion of the training regulations 
has been transferred from 2 FAM to 3 
FAM 800 (TL:PER-197 & TL:GEN-99). 
The balance of the training regulations 
in 2 FAM will be transferred to the 
Personnel manual (3 FAM) in the near 
future. 

Foreign Service retirement procedures 
were updated and transferred from 3 
FAH to 3 FAM (TL:PER-198 & TL: 
PER:H-20). 

Details of the Federal Salary Act of 
1967 (PL 90-206) were provided in 
Uniform State/AID/USIA FAMC-491. 
In addition to the new salary schedules, 
additional items included in the legisla- 
tion such as life insurance changes and 
the ban on nepotism were explained. 

An award for service in Viet-Nam is 
prescribed in Uniform State/AID/USIA 
FAMC. 492. 


Finance 


New salary schedules were issued in 4 
FAM to conform with the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967 by Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL:FIN-100. 


Communications and Records 


A checklist was provided for 5 FAM 
by TL:CR-44. 


General Services 


The method of computing per diem 
rates applicable while traveling has been 
clarified in TL:GS-89 (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA regulations). 


Educational and Cultural Affairs 


Participation in international film 
events by the U.S. Government and 
private U.S. motion picture and _tele- 
vision industries is explained in TL:CU-16 
(Uniform State/USIA regulations). 





Some 60 per cent of all USS. 
Savings Bonds sold today are pur- 
chased by government and industrial 
employees through the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 
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Improvement Sought in Handling |vie 


Substantive 


Stepped-up efforts are being made 
to install in the Department and its 
posts in the field a new, efficient sys- 
tem for the “handling” of substan- 
tive information—that is, the read- 
ing, distribution, filing and retrieval 
of it. 

Making the study necessary for the 
installation of such a system is the 
Substantive Information Systems Pro- 
gram (O/SNS), which was estab- 
lished in March of 1966 as an out- 
growth of FAIME—Foreign Affairs 
Information Management Effort. 

Substantive information has been 
defined as “that information which 
is used directly in the formulation 
and execution of foreign policy in 
contradistinction with administrative, 
including visa and consular, infor- 
mation.” 

O/SNS is not only planning and 
developing a modern system of in- 
formation handling for the substan- 
tive categories of information dealt 
with day-by-day by officers of the 
Department and its field posts. 

It also has the mission of coor- 
dinating this activity within the for- 
eign affairs community, including the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, the United States 
Information Agency, and others hav- 
ing significant responsibilities for 
overseas programs. 

Since its establishment in March, 
1966, O/SNS has acquired a small 
professional staff, which has inter- 
viewed a selected number of De- 
partment officers, examined their 
files, characterized their “informa- 
tion needs,” and surveyed principal 
processing centers, such as the Rec- 
ords Services Division. 

Based on this, on staff experience, 
and on experiences in other agen- 
cies, the SNS staff has developed a 
preliminary design and development 
program for the institution of a com- 
prehensive, modern information han- 
dling system. The Department is 
seeking significant additional funds 
for the program in Fiscal Year 1969. 

(After several years of service 
with FAIME and O/SNS, Curtis L. 
Fritz, Director, resigned at mid- 
month to enter private business. ) 

In a recent briefing for AID offi- 
cials, Mr. Fritz stressed why the 
Department is interested in the ap- 
plication of modern information- 
handling techniques to substantive 
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categories of foreign affairs informa. 






























































tion. pn 
He said that the Department had 
found it necessary to look into these ferenc 
techniques... ; the s 
“In order to come to grips with Publi 
mounting paper pressures and the| 4 
problem inherent in the fact that vatior 
information needed by the action welco 
officer or analyst for decisions is Bund 
voluminous, scattered, incomplete, | 4 iar 
unsorted, and sometimes buried in | Ty 
various document collections.” an. 
O/SNS has proposed that a num- symp 
ber of steps be taken over the next | cond: 
five years to help correct this situa- | agai 
tion, including: Tt 
—Further analysis of Departmental | ent | 
and field officer information needs. icy ¢ 
—Survey of presentation informa- | pycir 
tion-handling methods at field posts. ligion 
—Determination of processing | area. 
needs. Be 
—Design of an_ information-file | yjot. 
structure, that is, identifying the | po); 
types of files and number of each, | pa 
and how they relate to each other. | non 
—Design of standard formats for | nan 
the formulation and manipulation of |. 4 
machine language records on which paci 
the files are based. fia 
—The establishment of automated | of’ 
information files, or fact-retrieval | Reg 
files, in high-priority subject areas. | the 
To cope further with what it calls | A 
“the information handling cycle,” | the 
O/SNS envisages the time—not too | der 
distant—when substantive informa- | he'd 
tion in the Department and the field | 5" 
will be highly integrated and handled |_ 1 
to a considerable degree by automa- the 
tion. In other words, computers with Nar 
remote access devices will be used 4 
to assist in the selective dissemina- i d 
tion, storage, and retrieval of docu- I 
ments and information bearing di- yn 
rectly on foreign policy formulation | Fy, 
and execution. anc 
Computers already are major fac- | (M: 
tors in the functioning of the Office |, 
of Communications’ Automated Ter- | ticl 
minal Station (ATS), where incom- | Nat 
ing and outgoing messages are proc- | be 
essed with lightning-like speed. And | f 
Mr. Fritz called ATS “one of the | 58 
most advanced operations of its kind | SY" 
in town.” me 
It is the subsequent handling of 
these and other documents through- | Sa 
out the Department that needs to be | th 
modernized, Mr. Fritz emphasized. | cu 
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Viet--Nam Symposium 
Most Popular Given 
In Continuing Series 


A record crowd attended a sym- 
posium on Viet-Nam held in the De- 
ent’s Main International Con- 
ference Room on December 13 under 
the sponsorship of the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 

A brief outline of the general sit- 
vation in Viet-Nam was given in 
welcoming remarks by William P. 
Bundy, Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs (EA). 

The Viet-Nam symposium was 
one of a series of special monthly 
symposia on foreign policy subjects 
conducted by the Bureau of Public 
Affairs. 

The series is designed to bring cur- 
rent information on U.S. foreign pol- 
icy On a continuing basis to civic, 
business, labor, educational and re- 
ligious leaders in the Washington 
area. 

Besides Mr. Bundy, speakers at the 
Viet-Nam symposium were Philip 
Habib, Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
EA, who spoke on political develop- 
ments in the area; Vincent J. Hey- 
man, Deputy to the Special Assistant 
to the President, who spoke on the 
pacification program; and Louis Sar- 
tis, Chief of the Viet-Nam Section 
of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, who discussed Hanoi and 
the National Liberation Front. 

After a summation by Mr. Bundy, 
the speakers, acting as a panel un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Bundy, 
he'd an hour-long question-and- 
answer period. 

The symposia, generally held on 
the third Wednesday of the month, 
covered in 1967, in addition to Viet- 
Nam, the United Nations, problems 
of the Near East and South Asia, 
and the Alliance for Progress. 

In 1968, it is planned to hold 
symposia on East Asia (January), 
Europe (February), Africa (April), 
and U.S. foreign economic policy 
(May). 

Admission to the symposia is by 
ticket only. Suggestions for additional 
names for the invitation list should 
be forwarded to Tom A. Noonon, 
Office of Public Services, Room 
5823. Further information about the 
symposia may be obtained by call- 
ing Extension 3910 or 5722. 


Wise investors buy Series E U.S. 
Savings Bonds for growth, and put 
their money in Series H Bonds for 
current income. 
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HOW IS YOUR GEOGRAPHY? 


By G. Etzel Pearcy, The Geographer 
ISLANDS AND ISLAND GROUPS 


Most of the islands of the world form parts of archipelagos or island groups. In Column A 
below, 5 such island complexes are listed. In Column B are 15 individual islands, each one 
belonging to one of the groups. Your mission, should you decide to accept it, is to match the 
islands with the groups to which they belong. In the spaces provided place the letters of the 
islands which correspond to the numbered island groups: 


Column A 
. Aleutians 
Azores 
. Balearic Islands 
. Canary Islands 
. Channel Islands 
. Dodecanese 
. East Indies 
. Fiji Islands 
. Gilbert Islands 
. Hawaiian Islands 
. Philippines 
. Samoa Islands 
. Society Islands 
. Solomon Islands 
. West Indies 
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. Viti Levu 


Column B 


Celebes 
Guadalcanal 
Ibiza 
Jersey 
Kiska 

Maui 
Mindanao 
Montserrat 
Rhodes 
Sao Miguel 
Tahiti 
Tarawa 
Tenerife 
Tutuila 
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Background Notes on Nearly All Countries 
_ Are Now Available in One Combined Set 


One of the most authentic and re- 
liable collections of country studies 
obtainable anywhere was made avail- 
able to the public on January 1 
when the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments placed on sale Background 
Notes on the Countries of the World, 
a complete set of more than 150 
Background Notes which have been 
published by the General Publications 
Division (GPD) of the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 

The Background Notes are short, 
factual pamphlets about individual 
foreign countries or territories, in- 
cluding information on that country’s 
land, people, history, government, 
political conditions, economy, and 
foreign relations. The Notes are 
drafted by country desk officers to fit 
a prescribed format and are edited 
in GPD which arranges publication 
and sale of the Notes by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Included also 
is a map and usually a brief reading 
list. With a very few exceptions, 
hopefully to be eliminated soon, all 
the countries of the world are in- 
cluded in the new set. 

The Background Notes have be- 
come a best-seller at the GPO, the 
latest figure showing almost 1.5 mil- 
lion sales of individual items since 
the Notes were introduced a few 


years ago. It is expected that with 
the new system of selling the Notes 
as a set, an additional 750,000 will 
be sold in a relatively short time. 

The Background Notes will con- 
tinue to be available for sale sepa- 
rately at a cost of 5 cents each. How- 
ever, the new set, looseleaf and with- 
out binder, is priced at $6.00, which 
represents a considerable savings. 
Hidden-hinge binders, consisting of 
front and back pressboard covers and 
two fasteners, are also available for 
$1.50 each from the GPO. 

Updated Background Notes (ap- 
proximately 75 a year) and occa- 
sional new releases can also be ob- 
tained on a regular basis through a 
new subscription service offered by 
the Superintendent of Documents for 
$3.00 a year. Subscribers will receive 
all revised or new Notes as they are 
published during a 12-month period 
beginning at the time of subscription. 
These Notes can then be inserted in 
the looseleaf compilation in place of 
the earlier versions. 

To obtain the complete set of 
Background Notes, the 1-year sub- 
scription service, the binder, and/or 
individual Notes, write to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 
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SERVE OVERSEAS—Representatives of the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) who are stationed at Foreign Service posts are 
pictured above during their recent biannual conference in Washington. From the left: Roland L. Wolfe, London; George 
S. Barnard, Sao Paulo; Edward Wade-Dalton, Tokyo; Sterling W. Powers, Manila; John L. Crawford, Bonn; Eric W. Harvey, 
Paris; Robert L. Chandler, Rome; Albert Giroux (Headquarters), Washington; William G. Beinert, Mexico City; and Harry 0, 


Swanson, Ottawa. They provide taxpayer assistance to U.S. taxpayers and business corporations abroad. 


IRS Representatives Assist Two Million Taxpayers Overseas 


More than two million US. citi- 
zens_ residing abroad, including 
representatives of a growing num- 
ber of business corporations, receive 
taxpayer-assistance from the Office 
of International Operations of the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS). 

Employees of the State Depart- 
ment and other government agen- 
cies, educational personnel, and 
members of the armed forces serv- 
ing overseas all benefit from the 
services of the IRS Office of Inter- 
national Operations (OIO). 

IRS representatives stationed at 
U.S. Embassies in London, Paris, 
Bonn, Rome, Manila, Mexico City, 
Ottawa and Tokyo, and at the Con- 
Yas 


se 


ws 
Fate 


sulate General in Sao Paulo, are vital 
sources of information and guidance 
on U.S. tax law to Americans—and 
foreign governments. 

The overseas tax-assistance pro- 
gram is sponsored by OIO in coop- 
eration with the Office of Special 
Consular Services of the State De- 
partment. 

Last 
visited 


year, IRS _ representatives 
116 cities in 51 countries, 


helping Americans make out their 
tax returns. (It is more important 
than ever that taxpayers prepare 
accurate returns, because they are 
checked in an automatic data proc- 
essing system. ) 

The duties of IRS men, operat- 


ing individually and in pairs, took 
them to 51 cities in Europe and the 
Near: East, 19 cities in the Far East, 
34 cities in Latin America, and 12 
cities in Canada. 

Tax-assistance seminars were held 
last year at OIO’s four European 
offices, in Bonn, London, Paris, and 
Rome. The success of these semi- 
nars has prompted plans to extend 
the seminars to other parts of the 
world. 

Twelve OIO men also conducted 
Armed Forces Overseas Income 
Tax Schools on Okinawa, at Fort 
Amador (Panama Canal Zone), 
and in London, Stuttgart, Frank- 
furt, Heidelberg, Munich, Tapei, 


Seoul, Tokyo, and Baguio. 


GOOD RELATIONS—Alfred Puhan, left center facing camera, who is the Director of the Office of German Affairs (EUR/GER), 
and his staff hold a luncheon for officers of the German Embassy in Washington. It was held to mark the close and friendly 
working relations of the two groups in 1967. German Ambassador Heinrich Knappstein is at Mr. Puhan’s right and Minister 
Georg von Lilienfeld is at his left. Others at the head table include, from the left, Alexander C. Johnpoll (EUR/GER), Min-|. 
ister Herbert von Stackelberg, Brig. Gen. Werner Boie, and Edwin D. Crowley (EUR/GER). 
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During Cyprus Crisis 


Praise for the personnel of the 
Office of Communications (OC) has 
come from Lucius D. Battle, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. 

Ambassador Battle cited them for 
their work during the Cyprus crisis, 
in the Department, at the United 
Nations, and at posts abroad. 

In a letter to Richard P. Scott, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Com- 
munications, Mr. Battle said that 
their “splendid work . . . deserves 
the highest praise.” 

Mr. Battle’s letter also said: 

“.. . one of the members of the 
Vance Mission remarked . . . that 
few, if any, governments could have 
handled the (Cyprus) crisis in the 
way ours did in this instance. He 
paid particular tribute to the speed 
of our communications. 

“Among a great many examples 
of prompt, alert, and highly effec- 
tive effort on the part of our com- 
munications people, I would like to 
cite two. 

“One was the operation of the 
various telecons during the last few 
days of the crisis. The three-way 
system installed for our use was a 
great success. 

“Another example was the way 
in which the communications watch 
officers called to the attention of the 
Task Force the inevitable errors 
that crept into our work. 

“A FLASH or IMMEDIATE 
precedence indicator occasionally 
was left off an important cable, and 
the watch officer always drew this 
omission to our attention to make 
|certain this was indeed what we in- 
| }iended. 


“Long and grueling hours are, of 


4 jcourse, by-words in communications 


work. Let me say only that we have 
come to recognize and appreciate 
S\this fact with greater clarity during 
# \this crisis period.” 


You are eligible to purchase Free- 
dom Shares—which earn interest at 
the rate of 4.74 per cent if held to 
maturity of 4% years—if you en- 
roll in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank for the 
tegular purchase of Savings Bonds. 
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BELGRADE-—Irwin M. Tobin, center, Chargé d’Affaires, presents a check for $25,000 
in local dinar currency to the President of the Yugoslav Red Cross, Djuri Mesterovic, 
for the aid of earthquake victims of Debar. Others shown are, from the left, 
Jovica Patrnogic, Secretary General, Yugoslav Red Cross; Sidney H. Fine, Informa- 
tion Officer; and Louis Boochever, Counselor for Economic Affairs. 


MARINE VOLUNTEERS—Shown at the playground of the International School of 
Prague are, from the left, Cpl. Thomas E. Laursen, Sgt. Bruce W. Nash, and Cpl. 
Dennis C. Bird. Cpl. Larry B. Wilson also “draws duty” at the school playground. 


Marines Volunteer for Hazardous Duty 


PRAGUE 


Four members of the Marine Se- 
curity Guard at the U.S. Embassy 
take turns supervising the noon play- 
ground period of children attending 
the International School of Prague. 

They are Sergeant Bruce W. Nash, 
Corporal Dennis C. Bird, Corporal 
Thomas E. Laursen, and Corporal 
Larry B. Wilson. 

As Maurice M. Sullivan, the 
school principal, pointed out, this 
voluntary “extra hazardous duty” by 
the Marines enables the teaching 
staff to have a lunch break between 
instruction sessions. 

In Mr. Sullivan’s further words: 

“The duty Marine of the day 
follows a 1 a.m. to 9 a.m. watch with 
an hour of Czech language instruc- 
tion, a mid-morning breakfast, and 
an hour of physical training. From 
noon to 1 p.m. the duty Marine 
heads for the ‘battlefield.’ 


“Once on the playground the 
Marine supervisor is confronted with 
a variety of field conditions. He must 
be aware of his shins as participant 
in a first, second or third grade 
soccer match. Inevitably, a pupil at- 
tempts to wander off the confines of 
the play area. The Marine must rush 
from the soccer game and bring 
back the stray lamb. The boys and 
girls constantly look to the Marine 
as the person Micah (‘who is like 
God’), one capable of settling all 
arguments. These altercations range 
from fisticuffs to complaints about 
being teased. 

“Children attending the Interna- 
tional School of Prague represent 24 
nations. They know the Marines as 
Bruce, Dennis, Larry and Tom, and 
as friends to look up to. 

“Bruce, Dennis, Larry, and Tom 
have experieuced the feeling that 
teaching is ‘leaving a vestige of one- 
self in the development of another.’ ” 
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LETTER TO THE STAFF CORPS 





Your Home Office Has Been Given 





Much Wider Responsibilities 


The December issue of the NEws 
LETTER contained an article on the 
establishment of the new central per- 
sonnel office. As mentioned in the 
article, there is an enlargement of the 
functions of this office, i.e., our re- 
sponsibilities have been widened to 
include Foreign Service Local per- 
sonnel and all Staff Support person- 
nel assigned to the Department, in- 
cluding those who are not subject to 
service overseas. 

Thus, this office now shares with 
the geographic and _ functional 
bureaus the responsibility for Local 
personnel and for all American Staff 
Support personnel employed by the 
Department of State, both here and 
overseas. 

The reorganization should con- 
tribute to a more effective operation, 
particularly with respect to the place- 
ment of American Foreign Service 
personnel into Departmental posi- 
tions. One office now has the respon- 
sibility for filling all Staff Support 
vacancies, both in the Department 
and overseas, and for the placement 
of all Staff Support personnel, 
whether or not they are subject to 
assignment abroad. 

The centralization which this 
organizational change accomplishes 
should enhance the likelihood of 
Staff Support personnel now overseas 
being placed in appropriate positions 
when they are assigned to a tour in 
the Department, This is particularlv 
applicable to secretaries, the Staff 
Support functional group which is 
most readily placeable in the Depart- 
ment. (Please see the November 


33 White House Fellows 
Complete Year in Capital 


Thirty-three White House Fel- 
lows have completed their year in 
Washington since the program be- 
gan in September 1965. Sixteen 
have returned to their previous 
employers, 10 have gone to new 
employers outside of government, 
and seven have remained with the 
Federal Government. 

Each of the seven who stayed in 
Government was recruited because 
of his unique ability to fill a specific 
vacancy and each has_ indicated 
plans to leave government in about 
two years to return to the private 
sector. 





1967 issue of the NEws LETTER for 
a discussion of prospects for Depart- 
mental assignments for Staff Support 
personnel. ) 

Aside from the very definite im- 
provement foreseen above, the re- 
organization is not likely to have a 
great deal of effect on the Foreign 
Service. The panel process will con- 
tinue as before, with full participa- 
tion by representatives of each of 
the geographic bureaus and by place- 
ment officers representing the func- 
tional bureaus, PER/CMA, and the 
Office of Communications. 


OC Begins Records Management Training 
Program for New Staff Corps Employees 


The Office of Communications 
(OC) on January 1 inaugurated a 
new records management training 
program for new Foreign Service 
Staff Corps employees. 

The object of the program, ac- 
cording to Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Richard P. Scott, is to give the 
new employees “knowledge and 
skills more directly applicable to the 
duties they are expected to perform 
on the job.” 

Mr. Scott reported that the 
changes in the training program were 
based on the analysis of Foreign 
Service Inspection Reports, recom- 
mendations received from Communi- 
cations and Records (C&R) Officers 
while on consultation in OC between 
assignments, and on replies to ques- 
tionnaires recently sent by OC to 
selected employees and their super- 
visors. 

To fulfill the objective of prepar- 
ing employees to perform the basic 
aspects of their day-to-day duties, 
two different courses are conducted. 
The Mail and Records (M&R) Sub- 
course (4 days) is for M&R and 
C&R assistants, and the Decentral- 
ized Records Management Training 
Course (1% days) is for secretaries 
and other staff support personnel. 

The general course emphasis is 
varied according to whether the stu- 
dents in a given class are expected 
to serve in the Department or over- 
seas and whether they will work 
with centralized or decentralized rec- 
ords. Additionally, M&R_ assistants 
are given two weeks on-the-job train- 
ing in the Department’s Records Serv- 





The same assignment criteria wil 
continue to be followed. The clo 
working relationship with the care 
management officers of PER/ 
will be maintained, and promisi 
candidates for entry into other fur 
tional specialities from the Staff Sug 
port Corps will continue to be 
ferred to them for consideration. 

The request stands for all Staff 
Support personnel to visit this office 
when they are in Washington to re 
view their files and receive appropri- 
ate counseling. We continue to invite 
you to write your bureau personnel 
officers, or this office, either through 
official channels or informally, con- 
cerning your assignment preferences, 
career aspirations, etc. Vi 


Theodore A. Tremblay 
Director, Staff Support Assignment 
and Career Management Division 


M 
ice Center in preparation for full-| T| 
time duties in centralized records at | end 
their assigned posts. Specifically, the | whic 
revised Mail and Records Subcourse } gout! 
includes emphasis upon practical ap-] T) 
plication under workshop conditions 
of approved methods and procedures | 
in the processing and classification of 7 
current correspondence of all types. — 

The presentation and application—y 
of records classification principles, 
methods and procedures have been 
improved by the use of more care-#} 
fully selected visual aids and ap 
greater variety of documents involv- 
ing more representative subjects. 
Also, the elimination of workshop} 
procedures in training C&R andfh 
M&R assistants in the classification}, 
of consular records, which are 
largely decentralized, has permitted 
more comprehensive training in theme 
classification of political and eco# % 
nomic records. In addition, records, 
classification procedures are nd 
being applied to all telegrams sef 
and received during the two-week 
subcourse in simulated communi 
tions operations. 

As the C&R assistant’s knowledg 
of post organization and functions is 
so important to efficient classification 
and distribution of correspondence, 
the revised course material includes 
background for the new employee 
on the nature and kinds of activities 
carried on by overseas missions and 
the organizational structure estab- 
lished to carry out these activities, 
thus enabling him to better under- 
stand the subjects he is expected to 
classify. 
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aes In his capacity as Civil Adminis- 
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Elderly ladies expressed 
their pleasure in a Ryukyuan 
dance after Mr. Carpenter gave 


rm the sum of $7,200 to a village 
Tides on Irabu for a Community hall. 
ns and 

— Mr. Carpenter presented 
tr a grant of more than $5,000 


to Sakieda to construct a Com- 
munity village hall. He is 
seen here with townspeople. 
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The New Civil Administrator 
Visits Two Ryukyuan Islands 


kyus is Okinawa, which has a popu- 
lation of 800,000 and a number of 
important U.S. military bases. 

During their tour, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carpenter presented grants for com- 
munity use, viewed island activities 
and discussed island affairs with 
Ryukyuan leaders. They also planted 
a palm tree in the new tropical 
arboretum on Miyako in remem- 
brance of their visit. 




























On their arrival in Miyako, 
Civil Administrator and Mrs. Car- 
penter greet a large group of Ryuky- 
van leaders and their wives. 


Mrs. Carpenter is shown 
meeting Ryukyuan children in 
the Ryukyuan-American Cultural 
Center located in Miyako. 


Salvadorans Join 
Americans To Open 
New U.S. Chancery 


SAN SALVADOR 


Nearly 1,000 Salvadoran and 
American guests attended the re- 
cent formal opening of the new 
U.S. Embassy Chancery, a blend of 
modern and pre-Columbian §archi- 
tectural styles (See photo above). 

Among the distinguished guests 
joining U.S. Ambassador Raul H. 
Castro for the occasion were Presi- 
dent Fidel Sanchez Hernandez of El 
Salvador, and Covey T. Oliver, As- 
sistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs and U.S. Coordinator for 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Others included Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment Cabinet Members, Na- 
tional Assembly Deputies, Supreme 
Court Justices, Governors, Mayors, 
and leading citizens from business, 
cultural, and communications circles. 

The Salvadoran Chief of State, 
who presided at the ceremony inau- 
gurating the Chancery, reminded 
the gathering of the common des- 
tiny uniting the peoples of the 
United States, El Salvador, and all 
the Americas. 

In a brief address, Assistant Sec- 
retary Oliver dedicated the building 
to the continuing fraternity of the 
peoples of the U.S. and El Salvador, 
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AT DEDICATION—President Fidel Sanchez Hernandez of El Salvador speaks at |Ry4¢ 
the opening of the new U.S. Chancery in San Salvador. To his left are Covey T. ici 
Oliver, Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs and U.S. Coordinator for 
the Alliance for Progress; Foreign Minister Alfredo Martinez; and U.S. Ambassador 
Raul Castro. Approximately 1,000 persons attended the dedicatory ceremony. 


to the progress and well-being of 
both countries, and to peace on 
the continent. 

Earlier, the American community 
attended a preview showing of the 
Chancery, and attended a luncheon 
sponsored by the American Society. 
A USS. Air Force band, stationed in 
Panama, entertained at both affairs. 

The four-story Chancery, 26 


months under construction, has five 
layers of massive angular projec- 
tions surfaced with Salvadoran lava 
stones and marble chips, and joined 
by rows of tinted glass. The lobby 
has a sunlit tropical garden and cir- 
cular fountain. The structure also 
contains a theater that can seat 101 
persons. More than 200 Salvadoran 
and American employees work in 
the Chancery. 
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Dominican Arts, 
Crafts Fair Called 


'|Binational Success 
SANTO DOMINGO 


The Dominican Arts and Crafts 
Fair demonstrated how successful a 
binational project can be when, with 
work and goodwill, the peoples of 
two countries decide something can 
be done. 

The fair, sponsored by U.S. Em- 
bassy wives, was held on December 
tnd at the American Embassy resi- 
dence. It was pronounced a success 
by the two most important daily 
newspapers. More than 2,500 per- 
gons paid to attend. 

Examples of Dominican creative 
gnius ranged from pre Columbian 
Taina Indian carved stone statues to 
modern day handicrafts. 

Under the direction of Mrs. John 
































FSS VISITORS 


The following Staff Corps em- 
joyees visited the Staff Support As- 
ignment and Career Management 
Division while on consultation in the 
Department during the month of 
December: 

Jesse Buchans, Communications 
and Records Clerk from Dar-es- 
balaam en route to Libreville; Daniel 
. Fisher, C&R Clerk from New 
Delhi now assigned to NATO/Brus- 
Is; Anna M. Jacobsen, Secretary 
ansferring from Kingston to New 
Delhi; Lorraine Johnson, C&R Clerk 
om Amman now assigned to Rio. 
Ann Lynch, Secretary on home 
ave/round trip orders to Vienna; 
ene Marenchik, Secretary from 
peneva who will shortly take up her 
uties in Manila; Annette Moore, 
Secretary from Rio transferring to 
aks at |Buenos Aires; Harry A. Olton, C&R 
vey T- Clerk from Madrid now en route to 
for for tLumbumbashi; Betty J. Preston, 
issador Secretary transferring from Moscow 
mony: }io Saigon. 

Jane Putnam, Secretary on leave 
from London; James R. Reid, C&R 
Clerk from Rome now assigned to 
Dept./ARA; Norman A. Singer, 
Visa Assistant on home leave/round 
trin orders to Tokyo; Frank W. 
Skinner, C&R Clerk transferring 
from Montevideo to Cotonou; Daniel 
Ullrich, C&R Officer en route from 
Lima to Calcutta; and Carol Zier- 
iack, Secretary who is transferring 
from Moscow to Bonn. 
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EXHIBIT—Ambassador William A. Crawford, a Foreign Service Inspector, and an 
unidentified official view Dominican handicrafts at the Embassy Residence. 


Hugh Crimmins, the wife of the Am- 
bassador to the Dominican Republic, 
and Mrs. Lawrence Harrison, the 
Deputy Director of the AID Mission, 
the women worked four weeks plan- 
ning, organizing, campaigning, gath- 
ering and ultimately mounting dis- 
plays of examples of the most worthy 
Dominican arts and crafts. 

The fair, called Las Manos de 
Quisqueya (The Hands of the Do- 
minican Republic), was a rare and 
appreciated opportunity for Domini- 
cans and foreigners to see such 
diverse displays as shell collections, 
tortoise shell, sisal and palm woven 
crafts, pottery, furniture and amber 
jewelry. 

Folk music and folk dancing en- 
livened the festivities throughout the 
day. 

In the fine arts section all the 
significant artists from Jaime Colson 
through Dario Suro, Paul Giudicelli 
and the contemporary primitive 
Justo Susana were represented. Guillo 
Pérez, winner of the National Paint- 
ing competition for the past two con- 





AT THE FAIR—Ambassador John Hugh 
Crimmins poses for a caricature draw- 
ing by Priamo Morel during the Domin- 
ican Fair of Native Arts and Crafts. 


secutive years, donated a painting 
which was raffled. 

Proceeds from the fair will be do- 
nated to the Santo Domingo Bi- 
National Center building fund. 


Supervisors Counseled on Troubled Employees 


Federal agencies have purchased 
51,000 copies of a new Civil Service 
Commission pamphlet, Recognizing 
and Supervising Troubled Employees. 
The Commission plans to use the 
pamphlet in four different training 
courses for supervisors and others 
who counsel employees. 

The pamphlet was produced with 
the help of the National Institute of 
Mental Health and the Department 
of the Air Force, primarily for use 
in training courses. It stresses the 
importance of recognizing the early 
warming signs of emotional dis- 
turbance and cautions the super- 


visor to become involved only when 
the employee’s behavior affects his 
work. The supervisor is also cau- 
tioned to talk with the employee 
only in terms of deficiencies in his 
work. 

In a concluding statement, the 
pamphlet says, “From the view- 
points of the community, the 
agency, the supervisor, and the em- 
ployee, emotionally and physically 
healthy workers are one of our best 
resources for achieving and main- 
taining a productive and thriving 
society.” 
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High Scores Earned b 


By decision of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration in 1965 
the Foreign Service Institute estab- 
lished a 22-week course to develop 
greater economic competence in the 
Foreign Service. 

The fourth session of that course 
ended December 15, with the class 
(pictured above) reaching the same 
level of excellence as the preceding 
three classes. 

The scores of the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination in Advanced Eco- 
nomics have just been received from 
the FE:ducational Testing Service of 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


The mean is 668 against a national 


mean of 494. For the first time 
Princeton has reported a mean for 
Graduate students and applicants for 
graduate school admission. This na- 
tional mean is 618. Thus, the mean 
of our group is 50 points above the 
Graduate mean. 

One-fourth of the group was in the 
98th percentile or above, six of these 
going “over the top,” i.e., beyond the 
percentiles registered by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. Half the class 
was in the 95th percentile, or above. 

This is almost exactly the same 
performance as the first and third 
groups (the second group had 65 
percent in the 95th percentile, or 
above). Almost 70 percent of the 
present class was in the 9Ist per- 
centile, or above, second only to the 
second class on this basis of com- 
parison. 

Thus, over a two-year period four 
classes, with a total of 81 students 
(64 FSOs, 11 AID, 3 Commerce, 
2 Treasury, 1 USIA), objectively 
tested by the Educational Testing 
Service’s Graduate Record Examina- 
tion in Advanced Economics, have 
maintained a mean approximately 
200 points above the national mean 
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for undergraduate majors in eco- 
nomics, and somewhat over 50 points 
above the national mean for Grad- 
uate students and applicants for 
graduate school admission. 

The highs, lows, and means of the 
classes have been remarkably con- 
sistent. The results are particularly 
satisfying in that approximately 80 
percent of all participants had no 
previous formal training in econom- 
ics, and only a slightly lesser per- 
centage no previous formal training 
in mathematics at the college level. 

William Dale, U.S. Executive Di- 
rector of the International Monetary 
Fund, spoke at the closing cere- 
monies for the fourth class, follow- 
ing previous speakers (David Bell, 
Livingston Merchant, Arthur Okun) 
in urging the officers to an imagina- 
tive and inventive use of their theo- 
retical knowledge in facing a world 
economy with major problems. 

The devaluation of the pound, said 
Mr. Dale, is a symbol of problems 
of far greater magnitude than British 
economic crisis and these problems 
will require for their solution all the 
brilliance and ingenuity that econo- 
mists can command. 

That the Foreign Service Eco- 
nomic Studies is modestly but con- 
stantly contributing to the prepara- 
tion of economists in the Foreign 
Service and in the international area 
of the U.S. Government responsi- 
bility is satisfyingly demonstrated by 
a random selection of posts in which 
FSO graduates of the course are now 
serving. 

The recent British economic events 
found a graduate in charge of the 
U.K. economic desk. A_ graduate 
mans the vital Israel economic desk. 
Another contributes to development 
of analytical techniques in the Cam- 
eroons. One is in Brussels with the 


y Members of Economics Class at FSI 


U.S. Mission to the Common Mar- 
ket; a classmate in the EEC office in 
the Department. 

Two are in the Economic Section 
of the Embassy in La Paz, under the 
direction of an able senior rank offi- 
cer who received advanced economic 
training under Department auspices 
at Stanford. Several are in analyt- 
ically demanding positions in the E 
area. One has finished graduate work 
under University Extension Training 
(UET) at Harvard. Three are pur- 
suing such work in the current aca- 
demic year: at Harvard, Michigan 
and California at Berkeley. Three 
more are scheduled for UET in 
1968-69. 

Of the 11 AID graduates, approxi- 
mately half are abroad, at posts in 
three different geographic bureaus. 
The other AID graduates are holding 
economic positions in Washington 
headquarters. The Treasury gradu- 
ates will work in international bank- 
ing operations, the Commerce gradu- 
ates in international commerce, the 
USIA graduate in informational work 
on the American Economy. 

Graduates of the most recent class 
were: 

STATE—James E. Baker, J. 
Peter Becker, A. Donald Bramante, 
Duane C. Butcher, Harvey T. Clew, 
Richard P. Draves, Robert B. Dun- 
can, Emil P. Ericksen, David M. 
Evans, James A. Klemstine, Hallock 
R. Lucius, Gerald J. Monroe, John 
P. Mulligan, Russell Price, Thomas 
J. Riegert, Dirck Teller and Lewis 
Townsend. 

AID—George T. Bliss, Hermon S. 
Davis, Jr.. Remo Ray Garufi, Wil- 
liam S. Lefes and Robert A. Thomp- 
son. 

USIA—Alvin H. Cohen. 

COMMERCE—Charles R. Cook. 

TREASURY—Dieter F. J. Juli. 
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Weaver Speaks at FSI Seminar on iitenvattonal Labor Affairs 


A Seminar on International Labor 
Affairs was held recently at the For- 
eign Service Institute. 

One of the speakers was George 
L. P. Weaver, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs, Labor De- 
partment, who is shown seated, at 
the center, in the above photo. 

The Seminar is generally held 
twice a year for officers from the 
State Department, the Labor Depart- 


ment, and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Also shown in the photo are: 

Seated, from the left: Arnold L. 
Steinbach, Course Chairman; Eliza- 
beth Howland, Labor; Mr. Weaver; 
Nancy C. Garrett, O/FSI Staff As- 
sistant; and Dee V. Jacobs, O/FPP. 

Standing, from the left: Ronald 
Oppen, USIA; James T. Johnson, 


‘EUR/RPE; Yi Tsien, Labor; Osborn 


Smallwood, USIA; Richard Math- 


eron, AFCM; Raymond Alverez, 
ARA/CAR; Robert Kent, NEA/EX; 
James Whitlock, Labor Specialist; 
William A. Bell, Labor Specialist; 
Frank S. Bugbee, Labor; Donald An- 
derson, EA/ACA; John O. Grimes, 
Labor Specialist; Matthew Lorimer, 
AFW; David Newton, NEA/ARP; 
Herbert Horowitz, INR/RAR; John 
P. Becker, Labor Specialist; Lutz 
Prager, E/CBA; and Alanson Burt, 
CU/ECS. 


: 
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AT SEMINAR—Participants in a recent mid-career Executive Seminar held by the Foreign Service Institute are shown above. 
Front row, from the left: Gifford D. Malone, EUR/SOV; Theodore Tremblay, O/SSP; Lewis W. Bowden, ARA/BR; Thompson 
R. Buchanan, AF/EX; and W. K. Cromwell, AF/I. Second row, from the left: Kenneth O. Harris, EA/EX; Lucian L. Rocke, Jr., 
EUR/FBS; Thomas F. Wilson, SCI; Theresa A. Healy, INR/REU; Dr. Arnold B. Wolfe, Instructor; Georgiana M. Prince, O/SP; 
Thomas E. Walsh, ARA/ID; and Leslie A. Scott, INR/RAR. Standing, from the left: George L. Kinter, INR/RAF; Harland H. 
Eastman, EUR/RPE; Edward W. Schaefer, AF/NE; Loren Lawrence, O/MCP; Owen B. Lee, S/S-O; George B. Lambrakis, 
NEA/IAI; Harry Weiner, ARA/EX; and Carroll Brown, S/S-S. The Seminar was held from October 29 through November 3. 
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INTERPRETER AT WORK—Alec Toumayan, center, serves as an interpreter for President Johnson and Premier Souvanna 
Phouma of Laos in a discussion they held at the White House. The Premier spoke in French. 


HE SPANS THE LANGUAGE GAP 


The Interpreter Is the Man in 


HE small white card bears the en- 


graved words, “The President,” 
and on it he wrote with a broad- 
point pen, boldly and firmly: 

“To Don Barnes—Thanks for an 
excellent performance. Lyndon B. 
Johnson.” 

The President underlined the word 
excellent. 

Donald F. Barnes, Chief of the 
Interpreting Branch, Language Serv- 
ices Division (OPR/LS), has the 
card framed on his office wail. 

It is a proud reminder to Mr. 
Barnes of the time he acted as an 
interpreter at the LBJ ranch in Texas 
during a visit there by President Gus- 
tavo Diaz Ordaz of Mexico. 

Other notes and letters of com- 
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mendation adorn the office walls of 
Mr. Barnes (and those of his 16 fel- 
low interpreters), as do photographs 
taken of them with world leaders. 

“To find the interpreter in a pic- 
ture,” explained Theodore Leon, 
Chief of the Language Services Divi- 
sion, “look for ‘the man in the 
middle.’ ” 

Being “the man in the middle” can 
make an interpreter the object of 
some interesting remarks. 

When Nikita Khrushchev was Pre- 
mier of the Soviet Union, he spotted 
a Department interpreter at Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s side whom he had 
met earlier with President Eisen- 
hower. 


the Middle 


“Presidents come and go, but in- 
terpreters go on forever,” quipped 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

And at a glittering White House 
function, President Kennedy turned 
to his interpreter and asked, with a 
smile: 

“What do you do when you are 
not interpreting for me?” 

President Kennedy was not kid- 
ding. He was honestly curious. 

The Department’s interpreters are 
busy people. During the first 10 
months of 1967, for example, 13 for- 
eign Chiefs of State or Heads of 
Government visited the Capital. In 
each instance where needed, the lan- 
guage barrier was breached by per- 
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sonnel from the Language Services 
Division. 

Many Department officials, includ- 
jng Secretary Rusk and various As- 
sistant Secretaries, were served by 
interpreters during the same 10- 
month period. Joseph Palmer 2nd, 
Assistant Secretary for African Af- 
fairs, called on the Division almost 
40 times from January through 
October for assistance, usually in 
French. 

French is still the lingua franca 
of diplomats, judging by the calls that 
the Language Services Division gets. 

“We get more calls, by far, to work 
in French than any other language, 
particularly on the diplomatic level,” 
noted Mrs. Nora Lejins, Assistant 
Chief of the Division. 

So the Division has four inter- 
preters who work primarily in French, 
plus one quinquelingual interpreter, 
Jose De Seabra, who, in addition to 
English and French, is fluent in 
Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

On one occasion the presence of 
a multilingual interpreter on the 
President’s plane started a false 
rumor. 


HEN President Johnson flew to 

Bonn to attend the Adenauer 
funeral, one of the interpreters aboard 
Air Force One was William Krimer, 
among whose languages is Russian, a 
fact known to some newsmen. 

Thus speculation arose that Presi- 
dent Johnson might broaden his stay 
in Bonn to include a meeting with 
Soviet officials. 


The White House press secretary 
was forced to issue a categorical de- 
nial. 


Does an _ interpreter ever get 
“stage fright” or “mike fright” to the 
point of being tongue-tied? 

“Ive never known of a case of an 
interpreter becoming speechless,” said 
Mrs. Lejins. “But all of us shake in 
our boots a little before a big assign- 
ment.” 

‘ “Oftentimes we are on stage with 
Heads of Government, in front of TV 
cameras, movie Cameras, newspaper 
cameras, klieg lights, and the top 
news correspondents of the world,” 
explained Mr. Barnes. “And the 
Voice of America can be sending our 
remarks to the far corners of the 
globe. It’s best not to think about it.” 

Interpreters are well-travelled. When 
a tumultuous confetti-throwing crowd 
greeted President Johnson and Presi- 
dent Diaz on the Mexican border this 
year, an interpreter was with them, 
literally “the man in the middle.” 
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IN THE DEPARTMENT—Harry Obst—the man in the middle—was the interpreter 
when Ludwig Erhard, former Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, visited 
Secretary Rusk. They are shown entering the Diplomatic Lobby of the Department. 


(And another LS interpreter, Miss 
Susan Minis, was with the First 
Ladies—“the girl in the middle.”) 
When President Ahidjo of Cameroon 
visited the United States, travelling 
more than 13,000 miles around the 
country, two LS _ interpreters in 
French were along. 

That the year 1967 has been an 
active one for the Division can be 
seen further in these additional facts: 

—Ten linguists were with Presi- 
dent Johnson at the Punta del Este 
Summit Conference. 

—Two interpreters accompanied 
Secretary Rusk to the Third Special 
Inter-American Conference in Buenos 
Aires. 

—An interpreter, Cyril Murom- 
cew, sailed the cold Antarctic waters 


for two months as a member of a 
U.S. inspection team. 

Additionally, interpreters were pres- 
ent for the huge Water for Peace 
gathering, the World Crisis in Edu- 
cation Conference in Williamsburg, 
Va., and a number of NATO-related 
meetings in Washington and else- 
where. 

Seventeen interpreters obviously 
cannot perform all the interpreting 
tasks assigned the Division, even 
though personnel from the Divi- 
sion’s equally hard-pressed Translat- 
ing Branch undertake an interpreting 
assignment from time to time, and 
vice-versa. Therefore the Division has 
about 800 linguists under contract, 
who work on a part-time basis. 

Many of the contract linguists 

Continued on Next Page 
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serve as “escort interpreters” for the 
scores of foreign guests in the US. 
on any given day under the cultural 
exchange program of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

When these foreign guests travel 
about the country, unless they speak 
English, an “escort interpreter” is 
with them. 

Because of the great demands 
made on the Division, it is more than 
happy to use the services of qualified 
Foreign Service officers. Interested 
FSOs can be tested by the Division 
and given any necessary training. 

The Federal courts and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
often call on the Division for help. 

The Division loaned its top Arabic 
interpreter, Camille Nowfel, to the 
United States Information Agency 
during the Middle East crisis. Mr. 
Nowfel spent six weeks on the Isle of 
Rhodes as a broadcaster. 

To the Division, there are three 
types of interpreters—Conference, 
Diplomatic, and Escort. 

“Don Barnes is all three,” Division 
Chief Leon commented. 

The International Conference 
Room in the Department is the scene 
of much activity for the Division. 
There, simultaneous Conference in- 
terpreters do their nerve-wracking 
work. 

Like anyone else who travels a lot, 
an interpreter must know his way 
around, how to move easily through 
airport terminals, hotel lobbies, and 
big cities. His expertise extends be- 
yond the knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage. 

So, when Her Royal Highness, 
Princess Irene of Greece, visited the 
United States, she and her Lady in 
Waning were expertly guided across 
the country by an interpreter from 
the Language Services Division, al- 
though Princess Irene speaks English 
fluently. 


2,800 Publishers From 49 
Nations Attend Fair 


FRANKFURT 


More than 2,800 publishers from 
49 countries, including the United 
States, were represented at the recent 
Frankfurt International Book Fair, 
the largest of its kind in the world. 

For the second consecutive year, 
American publishers (numbering 
264) were numerically the largest 
element among non-German publish- 
ers exhibiting. 
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NO LANGUAGE BARRIER—Mrs. Sophie Porson obviously has no trouble in seeing to 
it that President Johnson and French-speaking President Houphovet-Boigny of the 
Republic of Ivory Coast understand each other very well in a cordial meeting. 


Rules Are Tightened on Home Leave Privileges 


Stricter compliance with regula- 
tions governing a change in a home 
leave address in order to eliminate 
abuse of the home leave privilege has 
been recommended by the General 
Accounting Office. 

As in the past, a request for a 
change in a home leave address must 
be supported by a valid reason. 

Now, however, the request for the 
change will be reviewed and ap- 
proved or disapproved by the Func- 
tional Personnel Program. 

A_ regulation issued recently 
pointed out that administrative and 
executive officers should inform all 
U.S. citizen Foreign Service em- 
ployees of the requirement that a 


change of a home leave address must 
be reviewed and approved by the 
Department. 

The regulation also stated that they 
should advise employees that the 
GAO has once again reviewed travel 
to and time spent at a home leave 
residence. 

Precise guidelines are not pre- 
scribed, the regulation noted, but if 
home leave travel is not performed 
to the designated home leave address, 
and/or if the employee does not 
spend a reasonable amount of time 
at the home leave address, the GAO 
may take exception to the designated 
home leave address and/or to the re- 
imbursement voucher covering such 
travel. 
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ANNUAL EVENT—The sign in the above photo tells the story, of bringing cheer to others. From the left: William T. Malone, 
Robert D. Johnson, Fred D. Lloyd, Jr., Dovid 8. Schwartz, Ursaline P. Hailstorks, Frances G. Knight, Joseph S. Kosisky, Jr., and 


Frank Mrkva. 


Passport Office Remembers D.C. and Junior 


Employees of the Passport Office 
made their annual Christmas presen- 
tation of funds and gifts last month 
to the D.C. and Junior Villages. 

Miss Frances G. Knight, Director, 
presided at the presentation which 
was held in the Passport Office Con- 
ference Room, Federal Office Build- 
ing, 17th and H Streets, N.W. 

Accepting the money and such 
gifts as clothing and toys were David 
B. Schwartz and Joseph S. Kosisky, 
Jr., Administrators of the D.C. and 
Junior Villages respectively. 

An innovation of this year’s 
Christmas fund drive by the Passport 
Office was the sale of a book of 
favorite recipes of employees. Com- 
piled at the suggestion of- Miss 
Knight, it is called the “Passport Of- 
fice Recipe Book.” It was printed 
and distributed at no cost to the Gov- 
ernment. Proceeds from the sale of 
the recipe book went to the Villages. 
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The John F. Kennedy Cottage at 
Junior Village also received a stereo- 
phonic record player from the Pass- 
port Office employees in memory of 
the late Walter Lee Robertson, “a 
faithful and hard-working member of 
the Passport Office D.C. and Junior 
Villages Committee.” 

Others at the presentation cere- 
mony were Giacomo Cacciatore, 
James E. Corcoran, James M. Mc- 


In the right foreground is the record player that was presented to Junior Village. 


Villages at Christmas 


Cubbin and Carroll H. Seeley, all of 
the Passport Office, and the following 
members of the committee: 

Ellsworth Booze, Chairman; Fred 
D. Lloyd, Jr., Vice Chairman; Wil- 
liam T. Malone, Treasurer; Mrs. 
Ursaline P. Hailstorks, Secretary; 
Frank Mrkva, Adviser; and Robert 
D. Johnson, Associate Member, and 
Deputy Director of the Passport 
Office. 


Next Effective Writing Course Scheduled for March 


The next course in effective writ- 
ing to be given at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute will start March 12. It 
will be held for five days from 2 to 
4:30 p.m. 


As in the past, the effective writing 
course will be divided into two sec- 
tions. Section I will be open to those 
with the rating of GS-11 and above, 


or the equivalent. Section II will be 
open to those with the rating of GS- 
10 or the equivalent, and below. 

Anyone interested in taking the 
course, in March or subsequent 
months, should get in touch with his 
Bureau Training Officer, or call the 
Communication and Clerical Skills 
Program office at FSI, Extension 
2742. 
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YOUTHFUL SPEAKERS—Andy Wallen, OPR/FSD, Instructor of the Foreign Service Institute’s course on Public Speaking, 
first row, extreme right, taught this class of college Summer Employees who were enthusiastic about the course. 


A SERVICE FREELY GIVEN 


Andy Wallen Has Taught Public Speaking to 3,100 Persons 


“For 25 years I was scared to 
death to face an audience,” Andy 
Wallen recalled quietly. 

“It began when I was 17. I had 
to give a talk be- 
fore 900 high 
school students in 
our assembly hall. 
But when I got 
on the platform I 


had such stage 
fright I couldn’t 
even remember 


the first word of 
my speech. So, ut- 





Mr. Wallen terly embarrassed, 
I turned and 
strode off. 
“I can still hear that audience 
laughing.” 


Mr. Wallen paused. “If some one 
had only told me—or showed me— 
how easy it is to overcome that 
sense of fear,” he added ruefully. 
“I firmly believe that if a person is 
frightened in one area of his life 
that lack of confidence spills over 
into other areas of his life. But if he 
conquers that fear, if he acquires 
poise — through public speaking, 
for example—he becomes an en- 
tirely different person.” 

And Andy Wallen ought to know. 

Over the years he has taught 
more than 3,100 persons the fine art 
of conquering shyness or nervous- 
ness in talking to a few people or 
to many. 

He has told them how to per- 
suade, to inform, to entertain an 
audience. How to present an award 
or a gift, how to introduce a 
speaker, how to make an announce- 
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ment, how to overcome awkward 
mannerisms, how to do work on 
committees—and how to read. 

All as a labor of love, so to speak. 

Whatever fees he collects he do- 
nates to the sponsoring group or 
organization. His reward, he says, 
comes in personal satisfaction in 
helping others. 


Wallen Now Teaches 
Speakers From USUN 


The Foreign Service Institute 
is sponsoring a course in Public 
Speaking at the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations. 

The first session began on 
Wednesday, January 17; it will 
continue for 10 successive 
Wednesdays. It is being con- 
ducted by Andy Wallen of the 
Department. 

In requesting the course, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Na- 
tions, wrote (in part) to George 
V. Allen, Director of the For- 
eign Service Institute: 

“From time to time I tell the 
members of my staff that I have 
two responsibilities. First, to 
explain the U.S. to the UN, and, 
second, to explain the UN to 
the U.S. and that I need their 
help in doing both. It has oc- 
curred to me that some mem- 
bers of the staff could be of 
greater help if they were to have 
the benefit of Mr. Wallen’s 
training.” 








His full-time job in the Depart- 
ment is serving as Senior Foreign 
Exchange Officer. For five years he 
was the Deputy Director of the Office 
of Finance. He is a Foreign Service 
Reserve Officer of Class 2. 

Right now he is teaching an eve- 
ning class in public speaking at the 
Foreign Service Institute. The 
course, which began on January 9, 
covers such subjects as the prepara- 
tion, organization and delivery of 
the principal kinds of talks. It also 
includes practice of sound theories 
of efficient committee work. 

The course has been taken by 
some 650 employees in State, AID, 
USIA, ACDA and the Peace Corps; 
by Foreign Service officers; Sum- 
mer Interns; Department recruiters. 

Mr. Wallen and the Foreign 
Service Institute also provide expert 
critiques of speech rehearsals for 
top level officers, upon request. 

In addition, he is the Instructor- 
Critic of the Public Speaking Club, 
an advanced course in Public Speak- 
ing sponsored by the Foreign Serv- 
ice .astitute and the Recreation 
Association. Members practice giv- 
ing l-minute, 3-minute, and 5-min- 
ute talks before their colleagues and 
then receive written critiques from 
Mr. Wallen. 

In between all this speechifying 
he teaches courses—on evenings 
and week-ends—to housewives, 
hospital patients, prison inmates, 
servicemen, church organizations. 
And they all want more. 

His success with patients at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital prompted Dr. 
Dale C. Cameron, Superintendent, to 
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write the Department: “Mr. Wallen 
established an unusually fine rap- 

rt with the patients whom he in- 
structed; he handled them beauti- 
fully, and most of them showed a 
marked increase in self-confidence 
and articulation as his classes prog- 
ressed. The patients were devoted 
to him. Mr. Wallen also got along 
well with the members of the Hos- 
pital staff with whom he came in 
contact and has always been tactful 
and cooperative.” 

And a Summer employee in the 
Department echoed the sentiments 
of colleagues with her evaluation: 
“Please, please, please make this 
course available to college Summer 
employees next year. It is really 
worthwhile—it will give them a 
chance to improve themselves, have 
fun and meet people all at once.” 

A Certified Public Accountant 
(C.P.A.) with a Master’s degree in 
Accounting from Benjamin Frank- 
lin University and a Bachelor’s de- 
gree in Psychology from George 
Washington University, Mr. Wallen 
is completely sold on _ public 
speaking. 

A former Instructor of the Dale 


The Recreation Association has 


begun its 1968 Membership Drive 


with high hopes of obtaining 17,000 
members. 

Activities of the Association have 
been officially endorsed by the heads 
of all five of the Association’s em- 
ploying agencies, State Department, 
U.S. Information Agency, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and the Peace Corps. 

Association memberships are 
available to personnel of all other 
government agencies. All member- 
ships, active or associate, cost the 
same—$ 1.50. 

Keith H. Reinecker of ACDA, a 
member of the RA Board of Direc- 
tors, heads the 1968 campaign. 

Among the many programs and 
services of the Recreation Associa- 
tion are: 

World-wide golf and bridge tour- 
naments; a travel and tour bureau 
featuring low-cost domestic and 
Overseas trips; mail order service, 
Stateside or overseas; the spectacu- 
larly successful Washington transient 
housing program. 

Diplomatic tennis competition; 
monthly issues of the RA newspaper 
“Communique”; discount merchan- 
dising at the State Department and 
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Carnegie Course, he became in- 
creasingly aware of the need of 
large groups of people unable to 
afford that training. He resigned 
from the Dale Carnegie System in 
1958—and developed his own pub- 
lic speaking course. 

Mr. Wallen cites eminent au- 
thorities on the need for learning 
how to speak in public: 

“As Vice President Humphrey 
puts it, ‘No man in public life or 
public service can hope to be effec- 
tive if he does not perfect a smooth 
and articulate speaking style. It is 
extremely important for the young 
person who hopes for a public ca- 
reer to develop the basic techniques 
of public speaking early.’ 

“And as Secretary Rusk says, ‘In 
the past twelve months, Department 
officers have spoken before more 
than 2,000 audiences. But we had 
to turn down many other requests 
for Department speakers because 
none was available. The demand 
for speakers is rising. We must meet 
that demand if we are not to pass 
up some of our best opportunities 
for keeping Americans informed 
about foreign policy.’ ” 


Mr. 
pointers 
speakers. 

“Just as we cannot learn to swim 
by attending lectures or reading 
about swimming, we must learn 
public speaking by speaking,” he 
says. “And we improve with prac- 
tice. 

“Select the right subject for the 
audience and the occasion. The 
speaker must know and be deeply 
interested in his subject. He should 
know much more about it than he 
can tell in the time allowed. That 
gives him an abundance of self- 
confidence. 

“Be purposeful. A speech with- 
out a purpose (and there are many) 
is like a ship without a chart. It 
starts nowhere and sails aimlessly. 
It has no destination. 

“Don’t memorize the talk. But 
memorize the first sentence. Thus, 
the important beginning is well 
thought out to capture the listeners’ 
attention from the outset. And mem- 
orize the last sentence. Conclude 
with a well-planned ending and on 
a high note. Be _ yourself. But 
speak!” 


Wallen has some practical 
for would-be public 


Recreation Association Begins Annual Membership Campaign 


HONORARY MEMBER—Secretary Rusk receives an Honorary RA Membership card 
for 1968 from Jo Anne Augustine, Miss RA 1968. Looking on is Richard Barezinsky, 
RA Vice President for Activities. The three are seen in the Secretary's office. 


USIA; cultural exhibits; scholarship 
grants for dependents of RA mem- 
bers; accident insurance at low cost; 
a well-rounded sports program of 
football, basketball, softball, tenpins 
and duckpins, volleyball, golf and 
tennis; gun club, chess club. 

Also bi-weekly bridge games; cut- 
rate parking for members in the 


Foggy Bottom area of Washington; 
a Christmas door decorating contest; 
public speaking club; male physical 
fitness room in State; and annual 
picnic and the Princess Ball, the top 
social events on the RA calendar; 
photo club and contest; art exhibits; 
special event ticket service; fashion 
and musical shows. 
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Habib Heads AFSA; 


Succeeds Foy Kohler 


Philip C. Habib, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, has succeeded to the 
presidency of the American Foreign 
Service Association 
following the re- 
tirement of Am- 
bassador Foy D. 
Kohler. 

Mr. Habib was 
elected First Vice 
President of AF- 
SA last Septem- 
ber. Harry K. 
Lennon of AID 
becomes the new 
First Vice Presi- 





Mr. Habib 


dent. 

Mr. Habib, 47, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1949 and has served in 
Ottawa, Wellington, Port-of-Spain, 
Seoul, Saigon and Washington. His 
most recent field assignment was as 
Minister-Counselor for Political Af- 
fairs in Saigon. 

The AFSA has also elected a new 
member of its Board of Directors. 
Martin F. Herz, Country Director for 
Lao Affairs, succeeded L. Dean 
Brown, now Ambassador to Senegal 
and The Gambia. 

Ambassador Graham Martin, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Refugee and Migration Affairs, 
has assumed the chairmanship of 
the AFSA Committee on Career 
Principles. He succeeds Ambassador 
William Leonhart. 





> er 3 “e ‘ 


PRETORIA—Seen above are officers from Pretoria, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Mbabane, Gab- 
erones, and Maseru who attended a recent Consular Conference here. Seated, from the left: Norman E. Barth, William 
R. Duggan, Donald S. Spigler, Ambassador William M. Rountree, Herbert Reiner, Jr., and Livingston D. Watrous. Stand- 
ing, from the left to the right: Edwin B. Lackens, Edward J. McHale, Charles O. Wheeler, Royal D. Bisbee, Dewey W. Con- 
ner, Frank L. Shenk, Robert J. Ryan, Chris C. Pappas, Jr., Richard St. F. Post, Morris Amitay, Charles H. Pletcher, Robert 
B. Parke, Hugh K. Campbell, Charles A. Lemmo, Thomas F. O’Herron, Patrick O’Sheel, and Robert G. Deason. 
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Federal Agencies 
Study Alcoholism 
as Health Problem 


Representatives of 70 Federal 
agencies attended a 2-day educa- 
tional conference in November on 
the latest medical research and ex- 
perience in combatting problem 
drinking in industry and govern- 
ment. 

Experts from medicine, industry, 
unions, and community organiza- 
tions took part in the meeting at 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The conference was in line with 
the national action policy on prob- 
lem drinking set by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The policy includes a call upon the 
Federal Government, as a major 
employer, to recognize alcoholism 
as a medical problem which may 
seriously concern some of its em- 
ployees and urges inclusion of the 


prevention, control, and treatment 
of alcoholism in its employee health 
programs. 

The Commission is responsible 


for providing leadership in develop- 
ing occupational health programs 
for Federal employees. 

Problem drinking has been de- 
clared one of the Nation’s major 
health problems. The conference 


drew upon the latest information 
and experience of business, indus- 
try, unions, communities, and Fed- 
eral agencies in their efforts to re- 
duce the annual $2 billion cost of 
alcoholism in the Nation’s total work 
force of some 75 million persons. 


a 





U.S. Raises Mission 
To Southern Yemen 


The United States Government on 
December 7 recognized the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Southern Yemen, 
which has been independent since 
November 30 fol- 
lowing the end of 
British rule. The 
U.S. Mission has 
been raised to 
Embassy status. 

William L. Ea- 
gleton, Jr., who 
had served as the 
U.S. Consul Gen- 
eral in Aden since 
August, is acting 
Charge d’Affaires 


Mr. Eagleton 


ad interim. 

The new country—the 62nd to 
be recognized by the United States 
since 1943—comprises the former 
Aden Protectorate, some of the for- 
mer states in the Federation of South 
Arabia, and Aden State. 

A career Foreign Service officer, 
Mr. Eagleton joined the Department 
in May 1949. He is a graduate of 
Yale University and has also at- 
tended the Institut d’Etudes Poli- 
tiques in Paris. He has held assign- 
ments in Madrid, Damascus, Beirut, 
Baghdad, Tabriz, Tangier, Nouak- 
chott and London. In 1966 he was 
assigned to the Department and then 
detailed to Princeton University, 
where he studied on a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship. 


a 
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AAFSW Plans Dance, 


Harriman Home Tour 


A Tea Dance will be held Febru- 
ary 9 from 6 to 8 p.m. in the Diplo- 
matic Reception Rooms on _ the 
Eighth Floor of the Department. All 
members are invited. 

Those attending may wish to take 
this opportunity to invite friends and 
acquaintances in the Diplomatic 
Corps. It is an excellent occasion in 
which to provide hospitality and to 
“show off” the Eighth Floor. 

A combo from the United States 
Marine Band will provide music for 
dancing. Full details and a reserva- 
tion slip appear in the AAFSW News- 
letter. 

* * # 

Harriman Home Tour—Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. W. Averell Harriman 
have graciously offered to open their 
home for a tour by AAFSW mem- 
bers and their guests. 

The tour will begin at 2:30 p.m., 
Thursday, January 25. 

Interested members are asked to 
mail the yellow slips enclosed in the 
AAFSW Newsletter as soon as pos- 
sible. The group will be limited to 
50 participants. 

* * * 

Co-Chairmen — Mrs. G. Lewis 
Jones, President, has announced the 
appointment of Mrs. Arthur D. Foley 
and Mrs. Alexander Schnee as Co- 
Chairmen of the 1968 Book Fair. 


Mrs. Foley served as Co-Chairman 
of the Committee on Authors during 
the last Fair. She and her husband 
have been posted in Rio de Janeiro, 
Caracas, Bremen, Paris, and Wash- 
ington. 





GOOD-SIZED CHECK—Mrs. G. Lewis Jones, President of the Association of Amer- 
ican Foreign Service Women, presents a $11,000 check to Deputy Under Secretary 
Foy D. Kohler, who at the time was President of the American Foreign Service Asso- 
ciation. The check, to be used by the Association’s Scholarship Fund, represented 
the proceeds of the Book Fair held by the AAFSW October 23-25. Ambassador 
Kohler retired December 31 after a long, distinguished career in the Foreign Service. 


Mrs. Schnee has been active dur- 
ing the last two years as Chairman 
of the Teenage Committee. She has 
served with her husband in Buenos 
Aires, Bern, Prague, Athens, Cairo, 
Rangoon and Washington. 

* * x 


Fair Warning—Mrs. Charles W. 
Bray, Membership Chairman, re- 
minds delinquent members that their 





FREETOWN—Mrs. William G. Bradford, second from the left, wife of the U.S. 
Chargé d‘Affaires, presents a check for $204.10 to Lady Bankole-Jones, President 
of the Sierra Leone Branch of the YWCA. The check represented the proceeds 
from the U.S. booth at the recent YWCA International Fete. Others shown above 
are, from the left, Mrs. James L. Barnes, Chairman of the American booth; Mrs. 
Gerald O. Schwab, under whose supervision American children made 50 papier- 
mache hand puppets that were “best sellers”; and Mrs. Newman Jeffrey, wife of 
the AID Affairs Officer, and who served as the Chairman of the successful Fete. 
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cards will be pulled from AAFSW 
files unless their dues are received by 
January 31. 

The dues are $3 for one year or 
$25 for ten years. Checks should be 
made payable to AAFSW. The dues 
period extends from November 1 to 
October 31. Membership entitles the 
holder to participate in the various 
activities of the organization (in 1967 
these included three luncheons, ex- 
cursions to EXPO 67 and the 
United Nations, and the Simmons 
Elementary School Project of the 
Urban Service Corps). Membership 
also means that teenage members of 
the family may take part in the dance 
parties and forums that are arranged 
through AAFSW. 

Anyone who is not sure of her 
membership status or who would 
like to fill out a membership card, 
is asked to call the AAFSW Desk at 
DU 3-6657 or Mrs. Bray at 656- 
1285. Mrs. Bray’s address is 6409 
Winston Drive, Bethesda, Maryland 
20034. 


Approximately 84 per cent of our 
fighting men in Viet-Nam are buying 
Savings Bonds regularly. Are you 
buying Bonds where you work? They 
do. 








CONSULS AND SCS 


They Solve Problems for Americans Abroad 


“Call the American Consul!” 

The cry is sounded—almost as a 
reflex action—by U.S. citizens in 
trouble in a foreign land. 

And with more than two million 
Americans living abroad and mil- 
lions more traveling overseas for 
business and pleasure, trouble—to a 
hardworking U.S. Consul—often- 
times can seem to be the name of 
the game. 

Each year, for instance, American 
Consulates around the world are 
asked to trace nearly 1,000 lost per- 
sons. Sometimes the tracing involves 
a gruelling search. 

When two American mountain 
climbers disappeared in 1963 while 
scaling a 17,000-foot volcano in the 
Andes, the U.S. Consul in Quito, 
Ecuador, received this order from 
the Ambassador: 

“Go find ‘em.” 

Organizing a search party, the 
Consul headed into the Ecuadorean 
wilderness, and subsequently climbed 
the volcano, at great risk. One of 





The News LETTER is indebted to 
the Office of Media Services, Bureau 
of Public Affairs, for much of the in- 
formation in this article and the pic- 
tures that accompany it. P/MS has 
placed articles on overseas consular 
work with several newspapers. 





the two missing men was found, and 
brought back to civilization; the 
other never reappeared. 

Welfare and protection services 
have been a major part of American 
Consular activity since Colonial days. 
When an American is stranded, des- 
titute, sick or injured abroad, the 
U.S. Consul is there to help. No 
funds are supplied by the Govern- 
ment for these situations. But a 
Consul should know his way around. 
(He may be able to obtain emer- 
gency assistance from resources of 
the locality, or from welfare agencies 
of the American community, if they 
exist.) 

In Washington, the office most di- 
rectly concerned with helping indi- 
vidual Americans abroad is the Of- 
fice of Special Consular Services 
(SCS) in the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs (SCA). 


If an American falls sick or be- 
comes destitute overseas, and appeals 
to a Foreign Service post for help, 
an emergency message is sent back to 
SCS, and then relayed to the per- 
son’s family—for funds to cover 
emergency needs or provide trans- 
portation home. 


Almost as often an appeal takes 
the reverse direction, from a worried 
family in America to a traveler who 


wanes 


Saad sty = 





hasn’t written home or whose where. 
abouts is unknown. 

SCS then sends off a “welfare and 
whereabouts” message to posts 
abroad in locales where the missing 
traveler may have gone, asking for 
any trace of information about him. 

The missing traveler may be quick. 
ly located, safe and sound, some. 
times enjoying himself too much to 
take time to write home. Often a 
prolonged search is necessary. This 
is especially true when a traveler 
is roaming foreign lands with no 
fixed itinerary. 

Floods, earthquakes, violent revolts 
and air crashes overseas cause Ameri- 
can families to turn quickly to the 
State Department for information 
and reassurances about relatives who 
may have been involved. 

SCS employees then work long 
hours to obtain information on 
American victims, and to reassure 
anxious families that their loved 
ones are out of danger. Duty officers 
are appointed by SCS on a round- 
the-clock basis to take care of emer- 
gencies requiring prompt action. 

During the floods in Florence, SCS 
was deluged with phone calls and 
telegrams from relatives in the 
United States inquiring into the 
welfare of their next of kin in Flor- 
ence. More recently, numerous in- 
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Consul Louis Gallo, center, helps Thomas Ocampo, USN, obtain a visa to bring his Japanese bride to the United States. 
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quiries were handled when a Greek 
ship sank off the coast of Crete with 
a heavy death toll. 

Another case involved the crew 
of an American freighter, who were 
stranded in India when a shipping 
company went bankrupt. The Em- 
bassy and SCS immediately arranged 
for them to return to the United 
States on a chartered plane. SCS then 
cooperated with the Department of 
justice with a view to filing a lien 
against the vessel to recoup the funds 
cxpended by the Government on 
behalf of the seamen. 

One of the duties of SCS is to 
review periodically the cases of all 
Americans imprisoned abroad to 
insure that they are not forgotten 
and that appeals are made at an 
appropriate time for them to be 
pardoned or to have their sentences 
commuted. 

SCS also collaborates with the For- 
ign Service—those Consuls again— 
in making sure that Americans in 
prison receive proper medical atten- 
tion, food, clothing, and other neces- 
sities. 

The case of Father Richter, a for- 
mer Chaplain in the U.S. Air Force, 
is an example of what can be ac- 
complished by persistent effort. He 
was imprisoned and charged with 
spying by the Chinese Communists. 
When his friends and parishoners in 
the vicinity of Chicago learned that 
he was being mistreated and kept in 
shackles, they undertook a letter- 
writing campaign in his behalf. 
Thousands wrote Mao _ Tse-Tung 
and Chou En-Lai, asking for the 
priest’s safe return to America. 

When Father Richter was released 
after many appeals, official and pri- 
vate, he made a special trip to SCS 
to express his thanks. 

“If you people had not worked 
with my friends and developed the 
plan which finally caused the Chi- 
nese officials to release me, I would 
have just rotted away and died in 
jail,” he said. 

The volume of mental health cases 
processed by the Department and 
overseas posts has been growing. 
Each case presents special difficulties. 
All require detailed, time-consuming 
handling to assure proper medical 
evaluation, appropriate care in tran- 
sit, and continued treatment in the 
United States. Often there are 
serious problems of finding adequate 
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Charles Finan, a Consul at Bangkok, 
at right, arranges with an undertaker 
fo ship a deceased American’s remains 
back to relatives in the United States. 
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financing to defray the cost of travel 
and care. 

In recent months SCS has made 
major efforts, with other offices of 
the Department, on behalf of Ameri- 
can citizens and their families in 
Cuba who want to return to the 





United States. About 3,000 are in- 
volved. 

These efforts were rewarded when 
the first members of the group were 
allowed to leave Cuba early in 


January. 


Continued on Next Page 






















































































Continued from preceding page 

An important part of SCS’s respon- 
sibilities is focused on the billions 
of dollars of claims of American 
citizens against foreign countries— 
more than a billion dollars for prop- 
erty in Cuba alone. 

Incidentally, SCS aided Foreign 
Service personnel in obtaining more 
than $100,000 compensation from 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission for property losses arising 
out of World War II. 

Each month approximately 200,000 
persons abroad receive U.S. Trea- 
sury checks through the services of 
SCS, which assures the safe delivery 
of Social Security, Veterans Admin- 
istration and other checks to persons 
scattered throughout the world (in 
the bailiwick of a U.S. Consul some 
place) . 

A Consul performs so many ser- 
vices for U.S. citizens abroad that 
travelers sometimes develop unduly 
optimistic ideas of what they can 
expect from him. . . . A Consul can 
notarize a marriage license, but he 
cannot perform the marriage cere- 
mony. . . . Neither can he use his 
position to influence the outcome of 
a case of a jailed American over- 


seas; he can, however, visit him, talk 
to him in private, and, if necessary, 
arrange for legal assistance. 

Protecting American seamen is one 
of the oldest of Consular functions. 
It dates back to the time of Benja- 
min Franklin. Today, a captain can- 
not simply leave a seaman behind in 
a foreign port because he wants to 
get rid of him; nor can he “shang- 
hai” a man to fill in a short crew. 
Every time a crew member leaves or 
boards a ship abroad he is signed 
on or off the ship’s articles in the 
presence of a Consular officer. (A 
U.S. Consul has much to do in this 
connection in Yokohama, where 850 
American ships may tie up in a 
year.) 

It is inevitable that some Ameri- 
cans will die abroad. It is the Con- 
sular officer who cables word of the 
death to SCS in the Department, 
which in turn notifies the family, 
and asks for burial instructions and 
funds to cover costs. The Consul 
will assist the relatives in arranging 
for burial abroad or for the return 
of the body to the United States. 
He prepares a Consular report which 
is generally accepted as proof of 
death. 


Vice Consul Frank Hall goes to a Tokyo hospital to process the passport appli- 


cation of Miss Agnes Baldwin Alexander, 91, a U.S. citizen with a broken hip. 
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The issuance of visas—permission 
of a foreigner to visit the United 
States or live here—is a major func. 
tion of a Consulate. Visas for entry 
into the United States are processed 
at 273 posts, from Kigali (Rwanda), 
which handles fewer than 10 a year, 
to major posts such as Mexico City 
and London, which issue more than 
50,000. Consuls are also authorized | 
to issue passports and to renew, 
amend or extend passports of Ameri- 
cans abroad. 

Although the chief responsibility 
for political and economic reporting 
rests on American Ambassadors and | 
their staffs in world Capitals, Con. | 
suls in outlying districts frequently 
are able to contribute information 
not available in those cities. In a 
number of countries, including Ger- 
many, Canada, Brazil and Australia, 
the main business centers are not in 
the Capitals. Thus the reporting 
done by Consuls can be of especial 
importance to U.S. businessmen. 

All Consulates operate as the “eyes 
and ears” of the American business 
community abroad. They report op- 
portunities for American trade and 
investment in their localities, and 
analyze market potentials for Ameri- 
can products. 

The Consul helps traveling Ameri- 
can businessmen to locate agents and 
distributors for their products, acts 
as an advisor in negotiations between 
U.S. firms and foreign governments, 
and assists local businessmen in find- 
ing suppliers in the United States. 

It is not easy for some Consuls to 
cover their districts. On a recent 
field trip in the interior of Thailand, 
one officer had to travel on foot. It 
was the rainy season and the roads 
were impassable. It took him nine 
days—walking, crossing swollen 
streams, covered with leeches—to go 
135 miles. He was lucky to catch a 
plane back. His flying time was 45 
minutes. 








. . as a Red Cross volunteer 
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“THE INCENTIVE PROGRAM 





Employee Awards Carry Weight 
In the Promotion Process 


WARDS made under the Incen- 

tive Awards Program will be 
given “due weight” in selecting and 
qualifying employees for promo- 
tion, it is pointed out in revised 
regulations issued recently. 

The new uniform State/AID/- 
USIA regulations constitute a com- 
| prehensive examination of the aims 
of the program first established in 
1954 by an Act of Congress. 

“This statute directs the Civil 
Service Commission to provide 
broad interagency policy concerning 
the conduct and implementation of 
the Incentive Awards Program 
throughout the Federal Government,” 
the regulations state. 

They also note that the program 
has been “strengthened indirectly” 
in subsequent years, by amend- 
ments to the Foreign Service Act 
and the Federal Salary Reform Act, 
to encourage all employees, For- 
eign Service and Civil Service, to 
participate fully in improving Gov- 
ernment operations and service to 
the public. 

Other purposes of the program 
cited by the regulations are to rec- 
ognize and reward employees, indi- 
vidually or in groups. .. . 

—Who perform special acts or 

services related to their official em- 
ployment which reflect favorably on 
them, their agency, and the Gov- 
ernment. 
For suggestions, inventions, 
superior accomplishments, or other 
personal efforts which will reduce 
costs, simplify operations, improve 
morale and safety, and utilize man- 
power more effectively. 

The revised regulations empha- 
size that it is the policy of State, 
AID and USIA to encourage all 
employees to take part in the “com- 
mon task of improving the efficiency, 
economy, and effectiveness of the 
operations of the agencies, and to 
recognize suitably such _participa- 
tion.” 

It is the responsibility of all man- 
agement levels, the regulations add, 
to encourage employees to recom- 
mend new and better ways of doing 
their work. 

“It is equally important that su- 
pervisors secure appropriate recog- 
nition for employees, either indi- 
vidually or in groups, for their 
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suggestions, superior performance, 
or other personal efforts which con- 
tribute to improved operations,” the 
regulations state. 

In general, recognition is given to 
sustained high-level performance by 
the granting of quality or meritor- 
lous step-increases. 

Usually, however, sugecstions or 
single-idea type contributions are 
recognized by the granting of cash 
awards. Exceptional creative efforts 
in research, management, or opera- 
tions in the public interest may re- 
ceive cash awards, but generally 
are recognized by honorary awards 
or both. 

The regulations stress the neces- 
sity for processing promptly “em- 
ployee contributions” in order to 
encourage “maximum employee 
participation and to obtain all pos- 
sible benefits to the Government.” 

Terms commonly used in the In- 





HONORED—FSO Frederick W. Flott, 
left, and M. Carl Walstrom, Deputy 
Director of the Office of Regional 
Affairs, EA, were given the Superior 
Honor Award by Assistant Secretary 
Wm. P. Bundy at a recent ceremony. 


centive Awards Program are de- 
fined as follows: 

Employee Contribution—A_ sug- 
gestion, invention, superior accom- 
plishment, or other personal effort 
which contributes to the efficiency, 
economy, or other improvement of 
Government operations, or the per- 
formance by an employee of a spe- 
cial act or service in the public 
interest related to his official em- 
ployment. 

Incentive Award Plan—An award 

Continued on Page 64 





Visa Medical Unit Is Honored in London 


LONDON 


Ambassador David K. E. Bruce 
recently presented a Superior Work 
Performance Award to members of 
the U.S. Public Health Service Visa 
Medical Examining Unit. 

Each member of the group— 
shown above with Ambassador 
Bruce—treceived a certificate and a 
cash award. 

In a citation read by the Ambas- 
sador, it was noted that the visa 
medical examination workload at 
London was the highest in the world 


from July 1, 1966, to June 30, 1967. 

During that period 294,250 visa 
medical examinations were com- 
pleted world-wide, of which 232,499 
were performed under the direct 
supervision of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

The London unit performed 25,- 
919 medical examinations, or 8.8 
percent of the total. 

Despite the heavy workload and 
considerable pressure, each London 
staff member performed with a high 
degree of efficiency and coopera- 
tion, the citation said. 
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ANSWERING YOUR QUESTIONS 


CSC Explains How New Insurance Program Works 


The Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act, ap- 
proved by President Johnson on December 16, makes 
some important changes in the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance program. These changes can be 
divided into three kinds. They are: 

I. Increases in insurance coverage resulting from the 
retroactive salary increases. 

II. Increases in regular insurance coverage resulting 
from new insurance schedule. 

III. New optional insurance coverage. 

The Civil Service Commission (CSC) emphasizes that 
no insured employee who is planning to retire soon 
need defer his retirement in order to get the new insur- 
ance benefits. Any insured employee who retired on 
or who retires after December 16, 1967, the date on 
which President Johnson signed the new law, has all 
the new benefits, including the increased amount of 
regular insurance and the right to elect the new optional 
insurance. 

The Commission also plans to distribute full infor- 
mation to employees at their places of work as soon 
as it can be prepared and printed. 

An explanation of the changes in question and an- 
swer form follows. 


I. Increases in Insurance Coverage Resulting from Re- 
troactive Salary Increases. 


How does the retroactive pay increase affect my in- 
surance coverage? 

If it raises your annual pay into the next $1,000 
bracket you have an additional $1,000 of insurance, 
unless you already have the $20,000 maximum cov- 
erage. 

Can you give some examples? 

The pay of an employee in step 5 of GS-3 is increased 
from $4,845 a year to $5,062 a year. His insurance is 
increased from $5,000 to $6,000. 

The yearly pay of an employee in step 5 of GS-7 
goes from $7,303 to $7,634. His insurance of $8,000 
does not increase because his salary is not raised over 
the next $1,000. 

The yearly pay of an employee in step 5 of GS-13 
goes from $14,665 to $15,307. His insurance is in- 
creased from $15,000 to $16,000. 

When does an increase in insurance resulting from 
the retroactive pay increase become effective? 

It became effective on December 16. 


II. Increases in Regular Insurance Coverage Resulting 
from New Insurance Schedule. 


What are the changes in the regular insurance 
schedule? 

There are three changes. They are: 

1. If your yearly pay is $8,000 or less, you will have 
$10,000 regular insurance, which, under the new sched- 
ule, is the minimum amount. 

If your pay is more than $8,000, regular insurance 
is figured by rounding your yearly pay up fo the next 
$1,000 (if it is not already an even $1,000) and add- 
ing an additional $2,000. 
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The old $20,000 limit on the amount of regular in- 
surance has been changed to $32,000. An employee 
whose yearly pay is over $18,000 has more insurance 
as a result of this change. He can figure the amount 
of his insurance as explained, above, up to the $32,000 
limit. (In addition to the $32,000 of regular insurance, 
the employee may also enroll for the $10,000 of optional 
insurance, discussed in ITT.) 

I am in step 7 of GS-7 and my new pay is $8,084 
a year. How much regular insurance do I have? 

Your yearly pay rounded to the next $1,000 is 
$9,000. You add another $2,000 which makes your 
insurance $11,000. 

I am in step 3 of GS-15 and my new yearly pay is 
$19,630. How much regular insurance do I have? 

$19,630 rounds up to $20,000, plus another $2,000, 
which gives you $22,000 of regular insurance. 

Is double indemnity still payable if death is acci- 
dental? 

Yes. Every insured employee has life insurance in 
the increased amount plus an equal amount of acci- 
dental death and dismemberment protection. 

Can I take only part of the increased regular insur- 
ance or keep the amount of insurance I now have? 

No. The total amount of your regular insurance is 
fixed automatically by the schedule, which is in the 
law. It depends entirely on your yearly pay. You can, 
of course, waive all your insurance at any time. 

How much premium will I have to pay for my reg- 
ular insurance? 


surant 
tired. 


The premiums, which are deducted from your pay, |, 


will be increased in two ways: First, the cost for each 
$1,000 of your insurance is increased slightly (from 
25¢ per $1,000 biweekly to 27'2¢ per $1,000 bi- 
weekly). Second, because you have more insurance cov- 
erage, your total premiums will be higher. 

Will the amount of the Government’s contribution 
toward the premium increase? 

Yes. The Government will raise its biweekly contri- 


bution from 12'’2¢ per $1,000 of insurance to about | 


14¢ per $1,000. 

Why must premiums be increased? 

Because experience with the life insurance fund over 
the past 13 years shows that the old premium rates 
are not enough to continue to pay insurance claims in- 
definitely into the future. The new premiums will per- 
mit such payments. 

When does the higher regular insurance go into 
effect and when do I start paying the new premium? 

You start paying the new premium on the first day 
of your first pay period which begins on or after Feb- 
ruary 14. In the meantime, for all practical purposes, 
you have the new higher amount of insurance free. 

You mean I am already insured for the new higher 
amounts? 

Yes. The new law has a savings clause so that any 
insured employee who dies or retires between Decem- 
ber 16. 1967 (the date of approval of the law by the 
President) and February 14, 1968 (the effective date) 
has the increased protection without having to pay the 
extra premium for it. 

Does this savings clause mean that I can retire be- 
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fore February 14, and keep the increased insurance? 


Yes. (The accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance does not continue after retirement.) 

Do I have to pay a premium for the higher regular 
insurance after I retire? 

No. If you are eligible to continue regular life in- 
surance after retirement, it is free. 

Does the higher regular insurance reauce after I 
retire? 

Yes, the new law did not change the reduction fea- 
ture. Your insurance will reduce 2% a month begin- 
ning at age 65 (or upon retirement if you are then 
already 65). These reductions continue until your in- 
surance is 25% of the amount you had when you re- 
tired. 


III. New Optional Insurance Coverage. 


Why is the new insurance coverage called “optional”? 

An employee is automatically covered by the old reg- 
ular insurance unless he signs a waiver form. With the 
optional insurance an employee will have to sign a form 
specifically electing the optional insurance if he wants 
the new coverage. Employees will also be asked to sign 
an election form if they do not want the optional in- 
surance. 

Will all employees have an opportunity to sign the 
dection form for the optional insurance? 

All employees except those who have a waiver in 
force on their regular insurance. 

I have a waiver in force on my regular insurance. 
Will I have a chance to cancel this waiver? 

Yes, within the next month or two. You will be able 
to cancel your waiver regardless of your age and re- 
gardless of the condition of your health. You will be 
given more information about this before you have to 
make a decision. 

If I cancel my waiver, can I get the regular insur- 
ance as well as the optional? 

Yes. 

Can I keep my waiver on the regular insurance in 
force and elect the optional insurance? 

No. You cannot have the optional insurance unless 
you also have the regular insurance. 

How much will the optional insurance be? 

$10,000. 

Can I elect less than $10,000 of optional insurance? 

No. 

Does the optional insurance pay double for acci- 
dental death? 

Yes. It also pays for dismemberment. 

How much premium will I have to pay for the 
$10,000 of optional insurance? 

You have to pay the full premium. The amount of 
the premium depends on your age: 

If you are under age 35 you pay $3 every 2 weeks. 

If you are between 35 and 55 you pay $6 every 2 
weeks. 

If you are 55 or over you pay $20 every 2 weeks. 

How will I pay the premiums? 

They will be deducted from your salary. 

Do I have to pay premiums after I retire? 

Yes, if you are under 65. 

Premiums will be deducted from your annuity check. 

The optional insurance is free to retirees after age 65. 
, Do I keep the full $10,000 of optional insurance after 

retire? 
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Yes, until age 65. At age 65 (or when you retire if 
you are already age 65 or over) the $10,000 of insur- 
ance is reduced by 2% a month until it reaches $2,500, 
in the same way that the regular insurance is reduced. 
Also, after you retire, you have only life insurance pro- 
tection, not the double protection for accidental death 
nor dismemberment coverage. 

If I take the optional insurance, will I be able to 
cancel it? 

Yes, at any time. 

Will I be able to cancel the optional insurance and 
keep the regular insurance? 

Yes. 

If I elect not to take the optional insurance, can I 
later change my mind? 

Yes, if you meet these three conditions: 

1. At least 1 year has elapsed since your election not 

to take the optional insurance. 

2. You are under age 50 when you apply again. 

3. You present satisfactory evidence of good health. 

When does the optional insurance coverage become 
effective and when do I start paying premiums for it? 

Assuming you elect it before then, you start paying 
premiums for the optional insurance on the first day 
of your first pay period which begins on or after Feb- 
ruary 14, 1968. In the meantime, for all practical pur- 
poses, if you have the regular insurance you also have 
the optional insurance free. 

You mean I am now insured for the extra $10,000 of 
optional insurance? 

Yes. The new law has a savings clause so that any 
insured employee who dies, or retires and dies, between 
December 16, 1967 (the date of approval of the law by 
the President) and February 14, 1968 (the effective date 
of the optional insurance) has the additional protection 
without having to elect it or pay for it. 

Does this savings clause mean that I can retire before 
February 14, 1968, and have the new optional insur- 
ance after retirement? 

Yes. (The accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance does not continue after retirement.) 





FAIR HOUSING—A Fair Housing bulletin board shared by 
State and AID was inaugurated in conjunction with the recent 
Fair Housing Seminar sponsored by State, AID, and USIA. 
Above, two employees review various notices on the board, 
including the Executive Order issued on Equal Housing. The 
board is near the south entrance of the main cafeteria. 
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Health Benefit Cost 
Rises on Some Plans; 
New Booklet Issued 


Changes in premium rates or 
benefits or both in many of the 
health benefits plans used by em- 
ployees of the Department, AID, 
and USIA went into effect Janu- 
ary 1. 

Most 
minor. 

For example, under the Govern- 
ment-wide Service Benefit Plan 
(Blue Cross-Blue Shield) the bi- 
weekly payments have been in- 
creased as follows: 

—High option, self only, from 
$3.32 to $3.89; and self and family, 
from $8.96 to $9.50. (There are no 
increases in low option premiums. ) 

Several plans have no premium 
changes, including The American 
Federation of Government Employ- 
ees, the Alliance Health Benefit 
Plan, the Foreign Service Benefit 
Plan, and the Health Insurance 
Plan, New York. 

To explain the changes in detail, 
the Functional Personnel Program 
gave world-wide distribution late 
last month to 25,000 copies of the 
pamphlet, “Information About Plan 
Changes Effective January 1968.” 

A Department Notice suggested 
that each employee check the in- 
formation in the pamphlet against 
his plan. 

There are 12 different plans in 
use in the Department and 38 Gov- 
ernment-wide. 

Adjusted payroll deductions to 
cover increased rates will be re- 
flected in salary checks for the pay 
period January 14-29. 

The Notice said that the rate in- 
creases were necessitated by in- 
creased costs of hospital and medi- 
cal care, and, in some plans, 
because of needed improvements 
in benefits. 

The next opportunity or “open 
season” for employees to change 
their plans has not been scheduled. 
Under the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Regulations, it must 
be announced and held no later 
than November 14, 1969. 


changes are relatively 





About 2,270,000 Federal em- 
ployees—84 percent of the Federal 
work force in the U.S.—now have 
occupational health services available 
to them, according to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 
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This is the fifth in a series of introductions to the more than 30 
physicians who serve the Department’s Medical Division (MED) as 
examining doctors and staff consultants. The majority of these doctors 
are certified specialists. Many are on the teaching staffs of the three 


Washington, D.C., medical schools. 


Dr. David C. Wherry, a Surgeon, is a member of the consultant 
staff of the Office of the Medical Director. 

His M.D. degree was earned at the George Washington University 
in 1952, and his internship year was spent at the University Hospital 
as well. A four year Residency in General Surgery 
was completed at the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C., with an additional two 
years of service in the United States Air Force Med- 
ical Corps as a Surgeon at the 7559th USAF Hospital 


in Burtonwood, England. 


Dr. Wherry joined the Medical Division in 1959. 
He is in the private practice of Surgery in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He is an Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery at the George Washington University; an As- 
sociate Attending in Surgery at the Columbia Hos- 
pital for Women, and a Consultant in Surgery at the 


Veterans Administration Hospital 


D.C. 


in Washington, Dr. Wherry 


He is a Diplomate of the American Board of Surgery; a Fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons; a Fellow of the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and a Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, 


London, England. 





Regulations Issued for Medical Tests 


A recent change in uniform 
State/AID/USIA _ regulations on 
medical examinations is now in ef- 
fect. 

It provides further conditions un- 
der which a Foreign Service em- 
ployee or a dependent 12 years of 
age or older may be examined in 
the United States by a private phy- 
sician or clinic at Government ex- 
pense. 

A previously established regula- 
tion stated that if a Foreign Service 
employee or an eligible dependent 
is more than 50 miles from the 
nearest Government facility at the 
point of home leave he may be 
examined by a private physician or 
clinic. 

Now added is this new phrase: 
“Or if an appointment for the exam- 
ination cannot be obtained within 
seven calendar days (at the Govern- 
ment facility) .” 

The regulations specify that, for 
such a private examination, the 
employee may claim reimbursement 
from his agency upon submission 
of a receipted bill from his physi- 
cian for an amount not in excess of 
$30 for a routine physical exami- 
nation, including chest X-rays, urin- 


alysis, and blood test, plus $10 for | 
an electrocardiogram. 

The Medical Division in the State 
Department gives physical a? 
nations to a _ big percentage 
eligible Foreign Service contomm| 
and their dependents. 


Blood Donors Get Leave 


Additional incentive has been! 
given employees to take part in the| 
Department’s Blood Program. | 

Employees who donate blood to| 
the Red Cross are now granted a¢-| 
ministrative leave of four hours. 

A Department Notice points out) 
that such leave not only helps pro| 
tect the health of employees, but) 
also puts the Department in step) 
with the current practices of the, 
Civil Service Commission and other 
government agencies. 


Under a policy approved recently 
by the Civil Service Commission, @ 
Federal employee may be excused 
from work, without charge to ai- 








nual leave or loss of pay, to attend) REC 
the funeral of an immediate mem-| stofi 
ber of his family killed in line of} Elde 


duty in the armed forces. 


Not 
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“S$” Area 


| Secretary Rusk addressed the 
|United-Italian American Labor Coun- 
cil in New York City on December 
\Ind and received the Council’s 1967 

Four Freedoms Award. The Secre- 
tary then spoke before the 72nd Con- 
\gess Of American Industry of the 
‘National Association of Manufac- 
turers on December 6th in New York 
City; and two days later received a 
warm reception when he addressed 
the AFL/CIO National Convention 
in Miami, Florida. 
| The Secretary flew to Brussels to 
lattend the 40th NATO Ministerial 
Meeting on December 10th—return- 
ing to Washington on December 
\Sth. Andrew Steigman and Jane 
Rothe of his immediate staff accom- 
panied him. 

Under Secretary Katzenbach ad- 
dressed the Philadelphia World Af- 
fairs Council in Philadelphia Novem- 
ber 27. 

Eugene V. Rostow, Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, spoke be- 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


fore the Lamar Society at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi December 8. 

Ambassador at Large Henry Cabot 
Lodge addressed the Philadelphia 
World Affairs Council in Philadelphia 
December 6 and the International Af- 
fairs Club of the Harvard Business 
School in Cambridge December 18. 

Robert R. Bowie, Counselor of the 
Department, accompanied the Secre- 
tary and served as a member of the 
Department’s official delegation to the 
NATO Ministerial Meeting in Brus- 
sels. 

William B. Macomber, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, spoke to Congressional 
Fellows from the American Political 
Science Association on “Relations 
between the Congress and the Execu- 
tive in the Foreign Affairs Field” in 
the Department, December 13. 

John P. Walsh, Deputy Executive 
Secretary, S/S, and Ellen Johnson, 
S/S-S, were members of Cyrus R. 
Vance’s special mission to the Mid- 
dle East in December. 

Henry C. Boudreau, 


Executive 


, ye  & 
> ty, Lt 


ea 


Officer, S/S, Lannon Walker, Staff 
Officer, S/S-S, and Ellen Johnson, 
S/S-S, were members of Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey’s party on his recent 
trip to Africa. 

Carroll Brown, Assistant Director, 
S/S-S, Robert G. Houdek, Staff Offi- 
cer, S/S-S, Fran Hess, S/S-S, were 
members of the Departmental party 
with the President on his recent trip 
to Australia to attend memorial serv- 
ices for Australian Prime Minister 
Harold Holt. 

Ernest K. Lindley, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary and Member of 
the Policy Planning Council; Peter 
F. Krogh, White House Fellow; 
Daniel A. O’Donohue and George L. 
Kelly, Secretariat Staff Officers, and 
Nancy Clark and Maria E. Gardosik, 
secretaries, S/S-S, were members of 
the Secretary’s party at the recent 
NATO Ministerial Meeting in Brus- 
sels. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant for Population Matters, 
represented the Department at cere- 
monies at the United Nations Head- 


> 





attend | RECEIVE AWARD—John P. Walsh, Deputy Executive Secretary for the Department, poses with members of the secretarial 

mem- | staff of the Executive Secretariat after presenting them with a Group Meritorious Honor Award. From left to right: Catherine 

ine of | Elder, Christine Steele, Frances Hess, Janet Moose, Maria Gardosik, Katherine Herbert, Ellen Johnson, and Nancy Marshall. 
Not present for the award presentation were Sharon Brossman, Mary Brandenburg, and Mary Lou Palli. 
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quarters on December 11 at which 
Secretary-General U Thant an- 
nounced that President Johnson and 
17 other heads of government had 
added their names to the previous 12 
signers of the World Leaders Declara- 
tion on Population. 

On November 14, Terry B. San- 
ders, Jr., addressed the NATO At- 
lantic Area Medical Conference in 
Norfolk, Virginia, on “The Political 
Side of the Alliance,” and, on No- 
vember 21, he spoke before the 
Rotary Club of Norfolk on “U.S. 
Foreign Policy: NATO and Viet- 
Nam.” Mr. Sanders is Director of CITED—The Secretary presents Robert 
Politico-Military Affairs for SAC- F. Hackett of his staff with a 25-year 
LANT (Supreme Allied Commander, Length of Service pin and certificate. 
Atlantic) and Political Advisor to 


. : mation Officer, S/S-O, recently 
eas ee in Chief, briefed members of FSI’s Clerical 


Program on the Executive Secretariat 
James M. Hawley, formerly sta- and the Operations Center. 


tioned in Adelaide, and John Sifling, Richard W. Finch, Department 


formerly stationed in Dakar, have re- Operations Officer, and Richard Mas- 
ported for duty as Associate Opera- sey, §/S-EX, recently attended FSI’s 
tions Officers/Editors in the Opera- Executive Studies Seminar at Easton, 
tions Center. Maryland. 


William O. Ticknor, Visual Infor- Marshall H. Noble, formerly of P, 








TUNIS—On a boar hunt at Ain Draham are, standing, from the left, Edward W. 
Mulcahey, Deputy Chief of Mission; Foreign Service Inspector Robert B. McClintock; 
Joseph Donelan, Jr., also an Inspector; and a guide. Edward B. Pohl, General 
Services Officer, is kneeling. Nine boars were bagged during the hunt. 
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has reported for duty with the 
tariat Staff (S/S-S). 

Helen H. Brown, CU/ARA, and 
Margaret A. Brannigan, CU, have 
reported for duty in Office of the 
Executive Secretary (S/S). 

June B. Klimkiewicz, EUR/RPM, 
has joined the secretarial staff of the 
Office of the Under Secretary. 

Catherine E. Elder, S/S, and Caro. 
lyn Lancaster, PPT, have reported 
for duty with the Office of Congres. 
sional Relations. 

Barbara A. Young, S/S, has 
joined the secretarial staff of the Of- 
fice of the Under Secretary for Politi- 
cal Affairs. 

Agnes Estock, EUR, has reported 
for secretarial duty with the Special 
Assistant for Youth (G/Y). 

Barbara P. Williams, G/Y, has 
joined the secretarial staff of the Of- 
fice of National Disclosure ‘Policy 
Affairs (G/DP). 
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African Affairs 


Following completion on his brief- 
ings in Washington, Ambassador L. 
Dean Brown left on December 19 
to assume his new duties as Ambas- 
sador to Senegal and The Gambia. 
Ambassador and Mrs. Brown will 
reside in Dakar, Senegal. 

Ambassadors in the Bureau for 
consultation during the month of 
December included Robert H. 
McBride, Congo (K); Henry J. 
Tasca, Morocco; Raymond L. Thurs- 
ton, Somalia; and David M. Bane}; 
Gabon. 

On November 28-29 G. Edward) skon 
Clarke, Country Director for South-| toria, 
ern Africa, took part in the Peace} Mads 
Corps training program at Tuskegee} resigr 
Institute for Volunteers going 10} ca] € 
Malawi. On the evening of Novemr| Accr; 
ber 28, as a part of the program, he} FsRi 
was a panelist on a Forum on South] Th 
Africa, sharing the platform with the} tions 
Reverend Gladstone Ntlabati and Tripe 
James Forman, Commissioner of It-| Buch 
ternational Affairs for the Student) jer} 
Non-Violent Coordinating Com] Adm 
mittee. Jean 

Between November 13th and] Tynj 
17th, Gregory Gay, AFS, partict] Bulli 
pated in a “Foreign Affairs Week’| ant, 
organized by the American Associ#| Com 
tion of University Women Chaptes} from 
of Abingdon and Marion, Virginia ton; 
He spoke to high school, college and], R 
service groups on various aspects OG, } 
foreign policy and his experiences 1} Trip, 
Africa. Lord 

John Anderegg, Country Offictt} from 
for Tanzania, participated in the Ex} jer] 
ecutive Management Course 4 liam 
Easton, Maryland, December 3-8. 
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Alan M. Hardy returned from 
Mogadiscio to replace Matthew T. 
Lorimer, Assistant Country Officer 
for Nigeria. 

Fred L. Hadsel, AFI, spoke in 
San Francisco before the World Af- 
fairs Council of North California. 

+}Mr. Hadsel discussed “Economic 
Development in Africa” and “East- 
West Involvement and Rivalries in 
Africa.” 

Eugene L. Scassa receatly re- 
placed Miss Jean Langhorst as Staff 
Assistant to the Executive Director. 
Miss Langhorst has been assigned to 
Budget and Finance Operations, 
AF/EX. 

Miss Jean Passalacqua was trans- 
fered to AFS from Accra. Miss 
Passalacqua recently received a 20- 
year Length of Service pin. 

Miss Janice F. Friesen, FSO, was 

-| assigned to the American Consulate 

at Johannesburg. 

Wayne Swedenburg, Irvin Hicks 
and Eugene L. Scassa recently re- 
turned to the Bureau after a seven- 
week visit to Kinshasa, Dakar, 
Conakry and Khartoum. Mr. Hicks 
also visited Benghazi. The purpose 
of the visit was to assist posts in the 
administrative area. 

Also in the Department on consul- 
tation during December were: 

Roy R. Matson, Disbursing Spe- 
tialist, from Tananarive assigned to 
Accra; Harry A. Olton, Communica- 

‘Itions & Records Officer, Lubum- 
‘Ibashi; Edward B. Pohl, General 
Services Officer from Tunis, as- 
signed to Tunis; Wayne R. Smith, 
Disbursing Officer, Freetown; Robin 
dward Skone-Palmer, Secretary from Pre- 
South- | toria, assigned to London; Carol J. 
Peact}Madsen, Clerk-Typist from Rabat, 
kegee| resigning; Charles Williamson, Politi- 
ng /cal Officer from Enugu, assigned to 
oveil! Accra; Theodore Roosevelt IV, 
m, he} FSRO, Yaounde. 
South} Thomas J. McGlyne, Communica- 
th the}tions & Records Specialist from 
| and} Tripoli, assigned to Tripoli; Jesse J. 
of It|Buchans, Communications & Records 


has 
1e Of- 
Politi- 


tudent/ Clerk, Libreville; Ray C. Maison, 
Com} Administrative Officer, Kaduna; B. 
Jean Montgomery, Secretary from 

and) Tunis assigned to Paris; Delmar L. 
artic} Bullis, Telecommunications Assist- 


Week" ant, Freetown; Theresa Ferrara, 
ssocl#! Communications & Records Clerk 
‘aptes! from Nairobi, assigned to Washing- 
rginia.}ion; Frank Skinner, Communications 
e all’ Records Clerk, Cotonou; Holsey 
cts OG. Handyside, Political Officer from 
ces M Tripoli, assigned to Tripoli; Vahn 

Lordigan, Administrative Officer 
Office!| from Lusaka; Barbara Van Tuyl, 
1¢ Ex Clerk-Stenographer, Fort Lamy; Wil- 


° “liam E. Ball, General Services Of- 
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KUALA LUMPUR—Ambassador James D. Bell presents a collection of books to Chin 
Cheng Chiong, Chairman of the Reading Center of the Student Hostel of the Na- 
tional Union of Plantation Workers at Petaling Jaya. Looking on is Secretary Gen- 
eral P. P. Narayanan of the Union. The books, worth more than M$5,000, were 
donated by USIS. Earlier, the Ambassador addressed 300 residents and guests. 


ficer, Nairobi; William J. Strong, 
Communications & Records Clerk, 
from Cotonou; 

Roger N. Cohen, Communications 
& Records Clerk, Freetown; Gary 
M. Miller, Political Officer, Abidjan; 
Irma L. Perez, Secretary, Pretoria; 
Winifred L. Weislogel, Economic 
Officer from Rabat, assigned to 
Rabat; Edward Ferry, Communica- 
tions Technician from Nairobi, as- 
signed to Nairobi; Alan M. Hardy, 
International Relations Officer from 
Mogadiscio, assigned to AFW/ 
Nigeria; 

Pierre Jabbour, Budget & Man- 
agement Officer, Kinshasa; Carolyn 
Lunstrum, General Clerk from Casa- 
blanca; Eileen Sweeney, Secretary, 
from Addis Ababa, assigned to 
Niamey; Stephen J. Hayden, Gen- 
eral Services Officer from Lourenco 
Marques, assigned to Ouagadougou; 
Norman Sofield, Telecommunications 
Officer, Monrovia; Frances Lovett, 
Communications & Records Clerk, 
Tripoli; Teresa C. Arieta, Clerk- 
Stenographer from Mogadiscio, re- 
signing; Cleo A. Noel, Deputy Chief 
of Mission from Khartoum, assigned 
to Khartoum; Lee S. Rushing, Com- 
munications & Records Officer, 


Luanda; Mildred M. Tangney, Sec- 
retary from Abidjan, assigned to 
Manila; Annette Roylos, Secretary 
from Abidjan, assigned to Prague; 
and Betty Sheridan, Communica- 
tions & Records Clerk from Rabat, 
assigned to Djakarta. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William P. 
Bundy accompanied President John- 
son to Canberra in late December for 
the memorial services for the late 
Prime Minister of Australia, Harold 
Holt. 

On November 30th, Mr. Bundy sub- 
stituted for Vice President Humph- 
rey as the speaker before a group of 
Treasury Department Savings Bond 
employees in Washington. Mr. 
Bundy’s speaking engagements in De- 
cember included the Army War Col- 
lege at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in New York, staff and 
correspondents of the Milwaukee 
Journal in Milwaukee, a group of 
White House Fellows, and the East 
Asian Symposium on Viet-Nam, 














. & 


SOFIA—Mrs. Henrica McSweeney, wife of the U.S. Ambassador, demonstrates how 


easy it is to operate a front-end loader of American manufacture. Her skill at the 
controls was demonstrated during a preview of the U.S. Pavilion at the recent 
International Trade Fair in Plovdiv. Pictured with Mrs. McSweeney is Maryan 


Iwanisky, a staff demonstrator. 


both of the latter in the Department. 

Martin F. Herz, Country Director 
for Laos, was recently notified that 
he has passed the interpreter exami- 
nation for both French and German. 
Mr. Herz acted as interpreter for 
President Johnson and the Crown 
Prince of Laos on the latter’s recent 
visit to Washington. 

William D. Misfeldt, Real Prop- 
erty Management Officer for the 
Bureau, recently returned from a sur- 
vey trip to Foreign Service posts in 
Australia and New Zealand, during 
which the real estate needs of the 
posts were examined. 

Recent personnel changes and as- 
signments include the following: 

George A. Ellsworth, from Manila 
to Saigon, AID Viet-Nam, as As- 
sistant Program Officer; George A. 
Hanneman, from Lome to Welling- 
ton as Budget and Fiscal Officer; 
Robert G. Shackleton, from Dept/ 
EUR to Saigon as Politico-Military 
Affairs Officer; Charles M. King from 
Dept/Office of Communications to 
Manila as Communications Tech- 
nician; Francis T. McNamara from 
Dept/AF to Saigon as Area Develop- 
ment Officer wtih Civil Operations 
and Revolutionary Development Sup- 
port (CORDS); Richard W. Ogle 
from Wellington to Saigon as As- 
sistant Personnel Officer with AID; 
and Lawrence Dolgoff from Hong 


Prime Minister Zhivkov opened the Pavilion. 


Kong to Djakarta as Budget and Fis- 
cal Officer. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John M. Led- 
dy, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
George Springsteen, and Eugene 
McAuliffe, John Getz and Jacob 
Myerson of the Office of NATO and 
Atlantic Political/Military Affairs 
(RPM) accompanied Secretary Rusk 
to the NATO Ministerial Meeting 
held in Brussels, December 12-14. 

Following the NATO meeting, Mr. 
Leddy returned to Washington via 
Madrid where he conferred with the 
Spanish Foreign Minister and other 
Spanish officials. 

On December 2, Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs Labor Advisor Joseph 
Godson and Wells Stabler, Country 
Director for Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland (AIS), accompanied the 
Secretary to the annual conference 
of the United Italian-American Labor 
Council at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. The Secretary was 
the guest of honor at the Testimonial 
Luncheon and the recipient of the 
organization’s Four Freedoms Award 
of 1967. 

At the invitation of the President’s 
Missiles Sites Labor Commission, 
Mr. Godson also accompanied one of 
the Commission members on a spe- 








cial visit to Nassau, December 4-7, 
to explore informally with th 
Bahamian authorities the require. 
ments of local labor laws in connec. 
tion with a one-year old dispute be. 
tween the Transport Workers Union 
of America (AFL-CIO) and Pap 
American World Airways, Inc. 

William Dozier, AIS, accompanied 
the U.S. Interparliamentary Union 
Delegation on a visit to Italy, Decem- 
ber 3-10. 

Abraham Katz, Director, OECD, 
European Communities and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs (RPE), 
and Guy C. Mallett, Officer-in-Charge 
of OECD Affairs (RPE), attended 
the OECD Ministerial Meeting in 
Paris, November 30-December 1. 

Boris H. Klosson, Director, Soviet 
and Eastern European Exchanges 
Staff (SES), and Andrew T. Falkie- 
wicz, also of SES, participated in the 
negotiations of the 1968 scientific, | i 
technological, and cultural exchanges 
program with Romania, held in 
Bucharest. Mr. Falkiewicz also vis- 
ited Prague for consultations on ex- 
changes with Czechoslovakia. 

Arthur I. Wortzel, Office of the 
Director, Soviet and Eastern Euro 
pean Exchanges, represented the De- 
partment at the opening ceremonies 
in Buffalo of the Soviet exhibit, “Edu- | i 
cation—USSR.” The exhibit is ap- 
pearing in the United States under 
the auspices of the U.S.-USSR Ex- 
changes Agreement. 

Rufus Z. Smith, Country Director 
for Canada (CAN), spoke at the 
Maxwell School for Public Affairs, 
University of Syracuse, on Decem- 
ber 12. 

George W. Ogg, CAN, participated 
in the opening session of the discus- 
sions of the U.S.-Canada Auto Agree- 
ment in Washington, December 13. 

William W. Heath, Ambassador | - 
to Sweden, was in the Department 
during December. Also on consulta- 
tion was Political Advisor Robert M. 
Brandin from Supreme Headquar- 
ters of Allied Powers in Europe 
(SHAPE), Casteau, Belgium. 

In the Bureau on consultation 
prior to departing on assignment to 
the field from the Department were: | 5 

James Leonard and John P. Mul- 
ligan, London; Herbert Ihrig, Stock- 
holm; Barry L. Bem, Ponta Delgada; 
Jon Edensword, Martinique; Jerrilynn 
Pudeschun, Lyon; and Mitchell Wolf- 
son, Genoa. 

The following, who were on home 
leave and return status, also visited 
EUR: 

Philip Kaiser, Deputy Chief of 
Mission, and William H. Brubeck, 
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Political Counselor, London; Francis Inter-American Affairs Joseph A. Silberstein, Director, 
E. Meloy, Deputy Chief of Mission, Office of Regional Economic Policy 
Rome; Millan L. Egert, Consul Gen- Assistant Secretary Covey T. Oli- (ECP), spoke on Latin American 
eral, Genoa; Lucille Reny, Rome; ver received the Thomas F. Cun-_ economic integration at the Confer- 
Dorothy M. Barker, Paris; Brandon ningham Award given by Interna- ence for Corporation Executives at 
Grove, Berlin; Robert W. Skiff, Lon- tional House in New Orleans during the Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
don; and Edelen Fogarty, Economic their annual dinner on December 7. vanced International Studies, De- 
Counselor, Stockholm. The award is presented each year to cember 7. 

More recent visitors included a United States citizen for outstand- John Krizay, Deputy, ECP, was in 
Magdalen Flexner, Consul General ing contributions to better Inter- Rio de Janeiro the week of Decem- 
from Bordeaux (retiring); Paul Kelly, American relations. Dr. Herbert E. ber 10 to participate in discussion of 

















3CD,| transferring from Rome to Manila; Longenecker, President of Tulane the U.S. economic assistance pro- 
antic} John D. Perkins, home leave and University and Chairman of the gram in Brazil. 

PE),| transferring from Milan to Guate- Cunningham Award Committee, Brewster R. Hemenway, Senior 
harge| mala; Thomas P. Gallagher, trans- made the presentation to Mr. Oliver, Economist in ECP, was in Montevi- 
nded| ferring from Jidda to Paris. who addressed the gathering on the deo, December 3 to 22, where he 















































Raymond E. Lisle, Country Direc- achievements and future goals of the assisted in loan negotiations. 
1. |tor-Eastern Europe, discussed the Alliance for Progress. Mrs. Oliver William A. Feldt, ECP, attended 
oviet| political aspects and objectives of accompanied the Assistant Secretary the Foreign Affairs Management 
anges | East-West Trade with executives of on his trip. Seminar at the Foreign Service Insti- 
alkie-| major American corporations at 4 =n December 18 at the White tute, November 20 through Decem- 
n the | Conference on East-West Trade, held House, Mr. Oliver participated in the ber 1. 
atific, | in the Department on December 5. (Commencement of the Latin Amer- Leonard Greenup, Office of Pub- 
anges | On December 13, Mr. Lisle analyzed ican members of the 1967 Overseas lic Affairs, spoke before the History 
1 inj American policy toward Eastern Education Fund of the League of Graduate Student Association of the 
. vis- | Europe at the DIA Advanced Intelli- women Voters Leadership Institute. University of Delaware, Newark, | 
n ex-} gence School at Sent eee Te- Mr. Oliver addressed the gathering Delaware, on December 7, and at 
mained for consultations with officers i, spanish and certificates were is- the Brethren Home of the Church of 
f the | attending the Defense Attaché School. at in és fi aaa Brethr fisville. P 1 
ai 1m December 6 onl 7, Ma and o the twenty-five participants the Brethren, Neffsville, Pennsyl- 
: De-| Mrs. Leslie Tihany attended the an- of the Institute, which met in Boston vania, on December 8. His speaking 
onies | nual Yankton College Area Program With the cooperation of Boston Uni- topic was “Castro Cuba, Commu- 
Edu-| in International Understanding, in Vétsity. nism, and the Alliance for Progress 
; ap-| South Dakota. They addressed col- Donald K. Palmer, Deputy As-_ in Latin America.” 
inder | lege and community audiences, and ‘sistant Secretary, attended a meeting William D. Broderick, Deputy Di- 
_ Ex-| were interviewed on radio and televi- of the Council for Latin America in rector, Office of Bolivian-Chilean 
sion on U.S. policy toward East- New York on December 5. Affairs, served as Chairman of the 
ector| Central Europe, functions of the 
t the| State Department and the Foreign 
fairs, | Service, and duties of a Foreign 
cem- | Service wife overseas. Mr. Tihany is 
assigned to Hungarian affairs in the 
pated! Office of the Country Director— 
ISCUS | Eastern Europe. 
“er George Kaplan, formerly posted at 
. Prague, has replaced Mark Garrison 
sador | . , : 
ment | ‘2 Romanian affairs. Mr. Garrison 
sulte- willl assume Mr. Kaplan’s previous 
rt M. | Position. 
quar-} Angier Biddle Duke, Ambassador 
urope | © Spain, was on consultation in the 
Department, December 4-8. 
‘ation| ‘George W. Landau, Country Di- 
nt to| tector for Spain and Portugal, repre- 
were: | ented the Department at the award- 
Mul-| 2g of an Honorary Doctor’s Degree 
tock- | !0 Dr. Ruiz-Jiminez, of the Univer- 
gada; | sity of Madrid, by Duquesne Univer- 
‘ilynn sity, Pittsburgh, December 6. Dr. 
Wolf- | Ruiz-Jiminez was in the United States 
under the Department’s International 
home | Visitor Program. 
isited| During the week beginning Decem- 
ber 11, Mr. Landau was in Madrid 
of of| heading an inter-departmental brief- 
beck, |ing team which met with Spanish LA PAZ—Ambassador and Mrs. Douglas Henderson pose with a villager during the 
civil and military authorities. recent inauguration of the Lyndon B. Johnson “self-help” school in Siripaca. 
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Junior Officer Trainee Promotion 
Panel in mid-December. 

Clarence Boonstra, Ambassador 
to Costa Rica, and Economic Officer 
John Bushnell returned to San Jose 
following consultation in Washing- 
ton in mid-December. 

George Phelan, former Consul in 
Guatemala, was in the Department 
on consultation recently. Following 
home leave, Mr. Phelan will assume 
charge of the Consular Section in 
Bogota. 

Park F. Wollam, formerly Deputy 
Chief of Mission, Port-of-Spain, has 
assumed his new duties as Deputy 
Coordinator of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Cuban Affairs. 

John W. Tuthill, Ambassador to 
Brazil, was in the Department on 
consultation from December 12 
to 19. 

George E. Brown, Country Officer 
for the Dominican Republic, visited 
Santo Domingo, November 27 to De- 
cember 5, and Port au Prince, 
December 6. 

Terrance Leonhardy, Office Di- 
rector, Office of Mexican Affairs 
(MEX), and Economic Officer Rich- 
ard Rueda, Jr., participated in the 
third annual U.S.-Mexico Trade 
Committee meeting in Washington 
from December 6 to 8. 

Gardner Ainsworth, Economic 
Counselor at the Embassy in Mex- 
ico City, also attended the Trade 


Committee meeting as well as the 
CIAP review for Mexico, which took 
place December 12 to 16. Herman 
L. Myers acted as the AID repre- 
sentative during the review. 

Wesley Boles, Political Officer, 
MEX, spoke before the Council on 
Foreign Affairs at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, December 4, on recent 
Mexican developments. 

The following persons were also 
in the Department on consultation 
recently: 

Lorraine Johnson, Communica- 
tions & Records Assistant from Am- 
man, assigned to Rio de Janeiro; 
Alice Mundt, Secretary from Rio, 
assigned to Moscow; Lucy Silver- 
thorne, Consular Officer from Pana- 
ma, assigned to Ciudad Juarez; 
Patricia Salansi, Secretary, Santiago; 
Diane Sodini, Secretary from Quito, 
assigned to Tokyo; 

Ivonna Nevera, Secretary from 
Nairobi, assigned to San Salvador; 
Russell Price, Economic Officer from 
San Jose, assigned to San Salvador; 
Fern Hauser, Secretary from Bogota, 
assigned to Geneva; Anne Marie 
Schloss, Consular Assistant from 
USNATO, Paris, assigned to Santo 
Domingo; Albert Kovachik, General 
Services Assistant from Rio de 
Janeiro, assigned to Saigon; 

Lynn Curtain, Communications & 
Records Assistant from Caracas, as- 
signed to Santo Domingo; James R. 


AMMAN—Ambassador Harrison M. Symmes, at the right, is shown presenting his 
credentials to the Regent Prince Hassan soon after his arrival as the U.S. envoy. 


Thompson, Communications Clerk 
from San Jose, assigned to Dussel. 
dorf; Carmen F. Bevacqua, Admin. 


istrative Assistant from Dacca, as- hi 


signed to San Pedro Sula; Virginia 
Richardson, Secretary from Djakarta, 
asigned to Monterrey; James Maish, 
Economic/Commercial Officer from 
Guatemala, assigned to Wellington; 
and Sarah Wilkinson, Visa Officer 
from Guatemala, assigned to Hong 
Kong. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Battle and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Rodger 


ydditio 
teers, | 
Missio} 
was in 


P. Davies visited New York to con- }; 


sult with UN officials. Mr. Davies 
also attended a meeting of the Mid- 
dle East Discussion Group. 

John Howison, Country Director, 
TUR, accompanied Cyrus R. Vance 
on his mission to Greece, Cyprus and 
Turkey in November. 

James Spain, Country Director, 
PAF, and L. Douglas Heck, Country 


Director, INC, lectured at the Army ion. . 


War College at Carlisle, Penna. Mr. 


Spain also traveled to Chicago dur- |, 
ing the past month to attend the an- |; 


nual meeting of the Committee for 
Middle Eastern Studies. 


George G. B. Griffin, Political | 


Economic Officer, INC, also visited 
New York for consultations with 
UNGA officials on matters concern- 
ing Ceylon. 


Donald J. McConnell, a newly ap- {i 


pointed Foreign Service Officer, has 


entered on duty as Staff Assistant in } 


the Office of the Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. McConnell formerly served in 

Nigeria with the Peace Corps. 
Phillip Reeves, 


new appointee, jy 


has also entered on duty in the Office |Assi 


of the Assistant Secretary as Messen- 
ger. 
Paul Deibel, formerly Administra- 
tive Officer at Damascus, has as 
sumed his duties as Post Management 


Officer in NEA/EX. Mr. Deibel re- kx 


mained in Damascus for a week after 
the post was closed last June. 


Glenna Deal and Constance Reyn- 1 


olds, secretaries from Cairo and New 
Delhi, have entered on duty in GRK 
and IAT. 

A retirement party was held De- 
cember 18 to honor Mrs. Virginia V. 


Neary who is leaving after serving in ssi 


the Bureau for 20 years. Mrs. Neary 


entered on duty in 1947 in the old Pei 
MEI Division. She served as Secre- | 


tary to several Assistant Secretaries 


of NEA before assuming the duties 
of Administrative Officer. Mrs. Neary 
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Clerk Iplans to reside in the District after 
ussel. frtirement. 

imin-| The Bureau expressed its apprecia- 
, as-ttion to the personnel from all over 
ginia the Department who participated in 
carta, the work of the Cyprus Task Force 
laish, Joy a pre-Christmas reception held on 
from December 20 in Deputy Assistant 
gton; fsecretary Stuart Rockwell's office. In 
fficer jaddition to the Departmental volun- 
wers, Cyrus R. Vance, head of the 
Mission which traveled to the area, 
was invited, together with Ambassa- 
dor Charles Yost, high officials of 
DOD and other Government agen- 
cies. 

The NEA Christmas party was 
held December 21 in the Assistant 
Secretary’s suite. Invitations to long- 
time friends of NEA included Am- 
bassadors Raymond A. Hare, Loy 
* Henderson, Edward T. Wailes and G. 
Lewis Jones. 

Among the personnel visiting the 
Department on consultation were: 

William H. Weathersby, a career 
oficer on detail from USIA, who has 
been selected to replace Joseph N. 
Greene, Jr., as Deputy Chief of Mis- 
ion, New Delhi; 























- Mt.| William Sandalls, formerly Prin- 
| dut- |ipal Officer at Adana, who is retir- 
Ie all- jing: 

for} Robert J. Barnard, formerly Prin- 





cipal Officer at Enugu, who has been 
* Issigned as Consul at Alexandria; 

Loch Shumaker, Budget and Man- 
yement Officer, returning to Tehran; 

Walter L. Cutler, formerly Princi- 
pal Officer, Tabriz, who has been as- 
signed to Seoul; 

Margaret Herrick, Consular Offi- 
tr, returning to Athens; 

Harold Utas, Building Services 
pecialist, returning to Kabul; 
Edmund B. Nance, from Naha, 
© has been assigned as Accounts 
Assistant at Kabul; 

Thomas F. Allen, new appointee, 
ssigned to Beirut as SY Engineer; 

Douglas Marshall, Economic Offi- 
vr, returning to Karachi; 

David Morrison, formerly at Jeru- 
talem, assigned to FSI/Viet Nam; 
Thomas Hutson, from FSI, who 
has been assigned to Tehran as Con- 
- fular Officer; 

Geoffrey Ogden, formerly at 
Athens, who has been assigned to 
Bombay as Consular Officer; 
Wayne Smith, formerly Budget, 
-Fiscal and Disbursing Officer, now 
ssigned to Freetown; 

Frederick Sheppard, formerly at 
Beirut, now assigned to Bombay as 
eneral Services Officer; 

Daniel Ullrich, from Lima, trans- 
erring to Calcutta as Communica- 
ions and Records Officer; 
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FSO-8 Sends First Message with a Flourish 


At a very small two-man post, the Consul was preparing to go off 
on leave, an event that had just recently been made possible by the 
long-awaited arrival of the number two man. The new officer, fresh 
out of FSI’s orientation course for new O-8s, had impressed his Bureau 
colleagues as a serious but zealous type. Therefore, the amusement 
engendered by his very first cable was understandable, although prob- 
ably was never known to him. 

In his first, all-important, but admittedly routine cable, he advised 
posterity: 

“Consul X departed on leave and I have assumed charge SOB 
April 4.” 





Miles S. Pendleton, from FSI, who. 
is assigned to Tel Aviv as Consular 
Officer; 

William W. Smith, from Tehran, 
who is assigned to Dacca as General 
Services Officer; 

Carmen F. Bevaqua from Dacca, 
assigned to San Pedro Sula as Com- 
munications and Records Assistant; 

Ethel Fagot from Luxembourg, 
who is now assigned to Izmir as Com- 
munications and Records Assistant; 

William Ball, formerly General 
Services Officer at Dacca, now as- 
signed to Nairobi; 

Henry C. Wechsler, Consular Offi- 
cer, returning to Istanbul; 

John David, formerly Building 
Services Specialist from Jidda, who 
is transferring to Tehran. 


Administration 


George H. Owen has been desig- 
nated Director of the Visa Office, 
replacing J. Raymond Ylitalo, who 
has been named Consul General in 
Tijuana. 

Robert T. Hennemeyer was re- 
cently designated Special Assistant to 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Per- 
sonnel Howard P. Mace. 


Submitted by Eva A. McKay, NEA 


John W. Drew, Jr., has been as- 
signed to the Office of Personnel as 
Chief of the Personnel Services Divi- 
sion. 

Roger A. Provencher has assumed 
new duties with the Organization 
Studies and Procedures Program. He 
was previously the Assistant United 
States Commissioner General at 
EXPO 67 in Montreal. 

Cecil B. Lyon, former Ambassa- 
dor to Ceylon, has joined the Foreign 
Service Inspection Corps, as have 
Frederick B. Chapin, formerly of the 
Foreign Service Board of Examiners, 
and Reed P. Robinson, recently re- 
turned from Addis Ababa. 

Frederick B. Cook, formerly of 
the Inspection Corps, has taken up a 
new assignment as Counselor for Ad- 
ministration in Djakarta. 

Sharon Zahn Boushie, also of the 
Inspection Corps, has resigned from 
the Department to join her husband, 
who is in military service. 

George V. Allen, Director of the 
Foreign Service Institute, attended 
the annual conference of the Town 
Affiliation Association of the United 





AWARD RECIPIENTS, ALL—Lucius D. Battle, center, Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, recently presented 20-year Length of Service 
Awards to the above group. Unknown to him at the time was that he also would 
be given a 20-year Certificate, in the guise of an afterthought, by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary William J. Handley. Left to right: Walter McClelland, IRN; Richard B. 
Parker, UAR; Virginia Neary, NEA/EX; Ambassador Battle; Audrey von Plonski, 


NEA; Charles Gage, NEA/EX; Sue S. Pakis, NEA/EX; and John Wheelock, NEA/P. 
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AT FSI—Shown in the new health room facility at the Foreign Service Institute are, 
seated, Mrs. Marian Duffel, Registered Nurse, and standing, from the left, Dr. F. 
Benedict Lanahan, Dr. David P. Hansford and Dr. George |. Mishtowt of the Depart- 
ment’s Medical Division, of which Dr. Mishtowt is the Director. Mrs. Duffel is author- 
ized to dispense minor medications and provide immunizations for personnel 
proceeding to post. This will enable thousands of students each year to receive 
these medical services with a minimum loss of time from their classes. 


States, held in Los Angeles from No- 
vember 29 to December 3. 

New employees at the Foreign 
Service Institute include Marie- 
Claude Baldet, French Instructor, 
and Calvin Mehlert, Training Officer, 
Viet-Nam Training Center. 

Zolita Kent, formerly of the Presi- 
dential Appointments Staff, has 
joined the Directives Staff as a Man- 
agement Technician. Also new to the 
Directives Staff is Deatrice Tyson, 
who replaced Cecelia Foreman as 
secretary. Miss Foreman has resigned 
from the Department to accept an- 
other position. 

William C. Taylor has taken a 
new assignment with the Agency for 
International Development. He was 
formerly a Management Analysis 
Officer in the Organization Studies 
and Procedures Program. 

Hazel V. Beaton, Office of Com- 
munications, is now a secretary in the 
Office of Overseas Schools. She re- 
placed Mrs. Gloria Lee, who was 
reassigned to the Office of Special 
Consular Services. 

Mrs. Katherine Atkins, Operations 
Planning and Analysis Program, was 
recently assigned to the Office of 


Communications. Mrs. Barbara Tins- 
ley has joined the Operations Plan- 
ning and Analysis Program. 

Brigadier General Raymond G. 
Davis, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
was the principal speaker at the 
graduation ceremonies of the 85th 
Class of Marine Security Guards, 
held at Henderson Hall, Arlington, 
Virginia, on December 8. 

An eleven alarm fire at the New 
York Post Office on December 16, 
forced the Office of Security (SY) 
New York Field Office from the 
premises, but the office became fully 
operational at a temporary location 
the following Monday morning. 

James F. McKinlay, SY, Division 
of Foreign Operations, attended a 
seminar at the Edgewood Arsenal on 
December 5. 

The Miami Field Office held its 
annual Conference on December 4 
and 5. Robert L. Berry, Chief of the 
SY Division of Investigations, at- 
tended from Headquarters. 

The Special Agents Course was 
conducted in the Department during 
the period from November 27 to 
December 1. 


: have € 
Miss Dorothy Sturges, a new ap} sicatio 


pointee, has been assigned to the Sy} Afte 
Special Assignments Staff as a secre} piplon 
tary. . Grove! 

Michael E. Coughlin, of the New| Noven 
York Field Office, has been reaslin 194 
signed to Saigon. by on 

Richard J. Fleser, Division of For-| history 
eign Operations, has resigned tp pletior 
enter the ministry. ew 

Leo E. Crampsey, Saigon, andl pouch 
James C. Kolesnik, Pretoria, visite Cyr 
SY recently. Service 

Robert Bannerman returned from] for th 
Mexico City to spend the Christmas| tions 
holidays in Washington. and er 

H. Eric Baxter, Career Manage} On 
ment Officer for Communications yell | 
and Records Personnel on the staff] honor 
of the Mid-Career Officer Program,| tired i 
has been assigned as Communica-| years 
tions and Records (C&R) Officer atl ihe U. 
Manila. Mr. Baxter replaces Donald} and in 
E. Sedlacek, who will be assigned to} tor/re 
the Office of Communications (OC)| A. 
at the Department. cago 

Grover R. McDowell and Ulysese} messa 
Jefferson, Communications Electron-|[taly, 
ics Officers formerly assigned toljite to 
Moscow and Dakar, respectively,|cists | 
have been enrolled in an_ 11-weekl annive 
electronic equipment maintenance) reactic 
training course at Lackland Air Force] The 
Base, Texas. Both will resume theit| porter 
duties in OC upon their completion) first a 
of training. US.-I 

Howard F. Wald, OC Budget andiThe s 
Fiscal Officer, participated in a two-|Natio: 
day seminar on “Ideas and Authors,"lfor Bi 
sponsored by the Civil Service Com-|Depar 
mission. 

Thomas J. Warren, formerly C&RjSecret 
Officer in Quito, has completed the}Day, 
Instructor Training Course at Fottldso o 
Monmouth, N.J., in preparation for, Ed, 
his new duties as Communications|ber 
Training Instructor in the OC Er|Scret 
ecutive Office. 

Edward A. Warg, Kenneth A 
French, Ronald B. Johnston and 
Gary A. Richardson, Communice 
tions Electronics Officers serving) As: 
tours of duty in OC, are undergoing|Solon 
teletypewriter maintenance  training|{warc 
courses at the Teletype CorporationBure2 
in Chicago. Th 

James R. Vandivier has beesjitcely 
named to head the Washington Ref i 
gional Diplomatic Courier Office}'te 
This new office, which absorbs th G. ¢ 
responsibilities of the former Latis,"¥@"* 
American Regional Courier Office}, = 
serves ARA and West African posts}. 

Charles M. King has been assignelhy,.> 
to Manila replacing Thomas C. Judd}j,,,.. 
who will serve a tour of duty in OCfppyr 

Boyd Koffman and Robert Yams 
mura, both Electronic Engineers 
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have entered on duty in the Commu- 
W ainications Engineering Division. 
he SY} After more than 20 years in the 
secre| Diplomatic Courier Service, Jack 
Grover ended his courier career on 
: New] November 26. He joined the service 
reas-|in 1946, his tenure being surpassed 
by only two other couriers in the 
f For-| history of the service. After com- 
*d_ to} pletion of home leave, he will assume 
sew duties as the Department’s 
» and) Pouch Control Officer. 
visite] Cyril Muromcew, of the Language 
Services Division (LS), interpreted 
| from|for the U.S.-Polish Conular negotia- 
istmas| tions that began on November 29 
and ended on December 18. 
anage-- On December 1, LS held a fare- 
vations} well party at DACOR Howse in 
© stafl|honor of Joseph A. Orozco, who re- 
ygTam,|tired in mid-December after over 30 
unica-| years of Federal service, mostly in 
icer at| the U.S.-Mexico Claims Commission 
Donald} and in LS as interpreter and transla- 
ned to} tor/reviewer /supervisor. 
(OC)} A. J. De Seabra, LS, flew to Chi- 
cago on December 1 to interpret a 
Jiysese|message from President Saragat of 
>ctron-||taly, broadcast via TELSTAR satel- 
ed tollite to a gathering of nuclear physi- 
stively.|cists on the occasion of the 25th 
|-week| anniversary of the first nuclear chain 
enanict| reaction. 
Force} The LS conference shorthand re- 
e theit\porters recorded the minutes of the 
pletion first and last plenary meetings of the 
US.-Polish Consular negotiations. 
et and|The same reporters also covered the 
a two-\National Foreign Policy Conference 
thors,”|for Business Executives, held in the 
: Com-|Department on December 4, and an 
interview on Viet-Nam of Assistant 
y C&Risecretary William Bundy by Robin 
ed the|Day, British Broadcasting Company, 
it Fottialso on December 4. 
ion for} Edmund Glenn, LS, was a mem- 
catiomsiber of the party that accompanied 
C ExSecretary Rusk to the recent NATO 
meeting in Brussels. 
th A 
n and Economic Affairs 
nunice 
serving] Assistant Secretary Anthony M. 
ergoingolomon recently presented honor 
rainingj{wards to several members of the 
oration|Bureau of Economic Affairs. 
The Office of Fuels and Energy 
;  beespitceived the Superior Honor Award 
for its distinguished service during 
the Middle East crisis of 1967. John 
G. Oliver, Director, received the 
ward on behalf of the office. Other 
members of the Fuels and Energy 
staff who were present at the cere- 
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GETS AWARD—John M. Steeves, left, 
Director General of the Foreign Service, 
presents Herbert B. Leggett, Senior 
Counselor in the Junior Officer Program, 
with a 25-Year Length of Service pin. 


Ernest B. Johnston, Jr., Interna- 
tional Economist in the General 
Commercial Policy Division; Niria A. 
Vanderhoff, a secretary in the Fibers 
and Textiles Division; and Tarry L. 
Adams, a secretary in the Interna- 
tional Payments Division, all received 
Meritorious Honor Awards in recog- 
nition of their outstanding perform- 
ance during the past year. 

Henry Hopp, Chief, Fibers and 
Textiles Division, was in Tokyo from 
November 28 through December 8 
heading the U.S. Delegation to talks 
regarding Japanese cotton textile 
exports to the United States. 

Harry M. Phelan, Jr., Assistant 
Chief, Fibers and Textiles Division, 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
meeting of the OECD Special Com- 
mittee for Textiles in Paris, Decem- 
ber 11-15. 

Emil P. Erickson, International 





Economist, has joined the staff of 
the Office of Food Policy and Pro- 
grams. He recently completed an 
Economic Training Course at the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

Robert B. Wright, Director of the 
Office of East-West Trade, spoke to 
a group at the Post Office Depart- 
ment on December 20. The subject 
of his talk was “East-West Trade: 
Dangerous Bridges or Peaceful En- 
gagement?” 

David M. Hutchinson, formerly 
of the Office of East-West Trade, 
joined the Office of Export Control, 
Department of Commerce, on De- 
cember 18. 

Donald F. McConville, formerly 
at Manila, joined the Office of 
Maritime Affairs as International 
Transportation and Communications 
Officer. 

James A. Klemstine recently en- 
tered on duty as a Financial Econo- 
mist in the International Payments 
Division. He had previously been 
assigned to FSI for the Economic 
Training Course. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Charles Frankel, then Assistant 
Secretary, hosted the annual Foreign 
Student Service Council reception 
held in the Department on December 
5. Senator Robert F. Kennedy (D.- 
New York) attended and spoke to the 
students. 

Richard K. Nobbe, of the Office 
of the Permanent Representatve to 
UNESCO, visited the Office of Multi- 
lateral Policy and Programs, Decem- 
ber 18-22, for consultation regarding 


LUSAKA—Ambassador Robert C. Good, right, was presented a turkey by the Young 
Farmer's Club of the Charles Lwanga Teacher Training College, Monze, when he 
attended the dedication there recently of an AID self-help project. Helping calm 


the bird while he makes a thank-you speech is Arthur Howard, AID Affairs Officer. 






















































aspects of United States participation 
in UNESCO. 

William F. Spengler, Chief, Special 
Exchanges, attended the First Annual 
National Conference of the Town 
Affiliation Association of the United 
States in Los Angeles, December 1-3. 
There he addressed a luncheon meet- 
ing on pertinent aspects of the De- 
partment’s International Visitors Pro- 
gram. The TAAUS was formed last 
June to replace the Civic Committee 
of the People-to-People Program in 
coordinating the more than 300 af- 
filiations between American cities and 
towns and their “sister” communities 
overseas. 

Lyne S. Few, who recently served 
as Cultural Affairs Officer in Kuala 
Lumpur, has replaced Wilfred P. 
Allard as Chief of East Asian Pro- 
grams in the Office of East Asian and 
Pacific Programs. Mr. Allard has 
been assigned as Cultural Affairs Of- 
ficer in Saigon. 

John H. Hayes has been designated 
Director of the Department’s Recep- 
tion Center at Honolulu, replacing 
Mrs. Katherine Norrell, who is retir- 
ing. Mr. Hayes was most recently Di- 
rector of the Office of U.S. Programs 
and Services. 


Intelligence and Research 


George C. Denney Jr., Deputy Di- 
rector of INR, participated in a panel 
discussion on “China and Interna- 
tional Law,” organized by the Amer- 


. 
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ican Society of International Law and 
held at the Harvard Law School. 

Fred Greene, Director of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for East 
Asia and Pacific (REA), spoke to 
American University seminar students 
on the effect of the cultural revo- 
lution on Chinese relations with other 
Communist states. 

Louis G. Sarris, REA, lectured at 
the Department of Defense Strategic 
Intelligence School on “United States 
Policy in Southeast Asia.” 

Richard Smyser, REA, addressed 
the San Francisco and Seattle Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations, The 
World Affairs Council of Northern 
California, and several West Coast 
universities on U.S. Policy in Viet- 
Nam. Mr. Smyser also spoke at FSI 
on the same subject. 

John Farrior, Deputy Office Direc- 
tor and Chief of REA’s Northeast 
Asia Division, and George Furness, 
also of REA, attended a meeting of 
the Interuniversity Research Collo- 
quium on Modern China, held at the 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 

REA officers lecturing at FSI re- 
cently included John Holdridge, 
Deputy Director, “The Significance 
of Current Trends in Communist 
China”; Sam Fishback, “The Japa- 
nese Economy”; George Furness, 
“The Contemporary Internal Political 
Situation in Japan”; and Robert Lit- 
tell, “Hong Kong Today”. 

Stephen Lyne, formerly Consular 
Officer at Auckland, New Zealand, 
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has reported for duty in the South 
east Asia Division of REA.  o 
Winifred Hall, formerly of REA}™®."° 
has been assigned to the Bureau ¢ Sudies 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs. yy 
David E. Mark, Director of th ox. 
Office of Research and Analysis fo y 
Western Europe (REU), recently USS 
participated in a panel discussion q : 
Columbia University on the “Globd US. Je 
Politics of the Viet-Nam War.” [#008 
Anton W. DePorte, Chief of th 
Regional, Western and Southern Eu|® eS 
rope Division of REU, spoke to th Bar ' , 
Euro-Soviet student group at th eee 
School for Advanced Internationa he 
Studies of Johns Hopkins University}. c 
Lowell Fleischer, also of REU|Si™¢ 
spoke before graduate seminars a oe bi 
the University of Connecticut o i : 
“American Diplomacy of the 1930's}. — 
Reynold C. Riemer, formerly of at os 
REU, has been assigned to the office ot 
of the Under Secretary for Politica AMfairs 
Affairs. ON; 
Gregory B. Wolfe, Director of the - * 
Office of Research and Analysis for| Af 
American Republics, attended a sym- nT a 
posium on “People and Political De. i. T 
velopment,” sponsored by the Inter: Phil 
american Development Foundation a ior | 
Greyston House, Riverdale, New Riones 
York. et 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Director ofp. ; 
the Office of Research and Analysij q. fp, 
for Soviet Bloc (RSB), participated ynive; 
in an ACDA-sponsored conference} Ben 
on Soviet disarmament policy at Colin the 
lumbia University. He also addressed tional 
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SANTA’S HELPERS—Members of the International Christian Leadership State Department Women’s Group spent sevefdion FP 
lunch hours wrapping more than 250 Christmas presents, which they later donated to adult patients at Saint Elizabeth Marin 
Hospital. At the extreme right is Faye Wharton, OPR/ASD, Vice Chairman of the group. At her right is Sandra F. Sheskit) peles, 
O/PAS/WHC, Coordinator. The interdenominational group has weekly meetings, guest speakers, participates in the Pret) py, 
| SIONS 
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dential Prayer Breakfast, and is otherwise active in various civic and charitable projects. 













South 


REA 
sau of 


, meeting of the American Associa- 
ion for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies on the situation in Eastern 
furope at the State University of New 
ork. 
Benjamin M. Zook, Chief of the 
USSR Division, RSB, represented the 
Department at the annual Canadian- 
US. joint intelligence group meeting 
in Ottawa. 
f Robert H. Frowick, RSB, served 
Of the ss escort and interpreter for Eugen 
nm Eu. Barber, Romanian author and leader 
to the gantee, and Mrs. Barber during their 
i = visit to Washington. 
— Vladimir Lehovich, RSB, served 
REU as interpreter for USSR-Federal Avia- 
Ulin Agency civil air talks held in 
wee Washington. 

Igor N. Belousovitch, RSB, par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on So- 
viet policy in the Middle East orga- 
nized by the American-Israel Public 
Affairs Committee. 

Oliver L. Troxel, Jr., Director of 
sf the Office of Research and Analysis 
IS TO for Africa, gave a talk on Viet-Nam 
al De at Iowa State University of Science 
Inter. and Technology in Ames, Iowa. 
dendd Philip H. Stoddard, Chief of the 

N 1Near East Division of the Office of 

Research and Analysis for the Near 

JEast and South Asia, attended the 

‘or First Annual Conference of the Mid- 
nalys dle East Studies Association at the 
pated University of Chicago. 
erence} Benjamin Martin, Labor Analyst 
at Colin the Office of Strategic and Func- 
ressed tional Research, attended the conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO in Miami, 
Florida. 
Robert K. German, Special Assist- 
ant to the Director of INR, com- 
pleted a five-day nuclear weapons 
Orientation course held by the De- 
fense Atomic Support Agency at San- 
dia Base, New Mexico. 
G. Etzel Pearcy, the Geographer, 
Was made an honorary member of 
the Historic and Geographic Society 
of Guatemala, following the recent 
International Conference on the 
Standardization of Geographic Names 
at Geneva. 

Pio Uliassi, Chief of the Academic 
elations Division of the Office of 
External Research (XR), and Janet 
Mall, also of XR, attended sessions 
if the American Anthropological As- 
Wociation meeting at the Washington 
aliton. 

_ Shirley Spohr, XR, attended an 
—AlD-sponsored Southeast Asia De- 
velopment Advisory Group Seminar 
evertion Political Development at the 
abeth}Marina del Rey Hotel in Los An- 
heskin geles. 
Pres) Ruth Mosley, of XR, attended ses- 
sions of the symposium on Opera- 
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NAPLES—Acting Principal Officer Wil- 
liam W. Lehfeldt pins a Meritorious 
Service Award medal on Miss Margaret 
A. Fagan for her effective management 
of the new immigration law. The Im- 
migrant Visa Unit got a similar award. 


tions Analysis of Education spon- 
sored by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of 
Education, at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. 

Ralph Cortada, XR, attended the 
Military Operations Research So- 
ciety meeting at the National Bureau 
of Standards, Gaithersburg, Mary- 
land. 

Three Foreign Area Research Co- 
ordination Group (FAR) subcom- 
mittees met recently. The FAR 
Africa Subcommittee received gov- 
ernment-sponsored research dealing 
with Africa. The Southeast Asia Sub- 
committee discussed problems of 
American researchers in Asian coun- 
tries. The Behavioral Sciences Sub- 
committee heard Philip Sperling dis- 
cuss AID’s behavioral science re- 
search program. 

The first issue of FAR Horizons, 
a bi-monthly newsletter on develop- 
ments in foreign affairs research, was 
scheduled for publication in early 
January. The purpose of the publica- 
tion is to improve communication be- 
tween the 21 government agencies 
which participate in FAR and the 
private research community on which 
FAR agencies depend for their con- 
tract research program. The editor of 
the newsletter is Jean Dulaney, Ex- 
ternal Research. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
presided at the Bureau’s annual 


awards ceremony held in the main 
International Conference Room on 
December 1. Mr. Sisco presented 
awards to the following individuals: 

Superior Honor Awards: R. Grant 
Smith, UNP; Howard B. Calderwood, 
OES; and Edgar F. Garwood, Jr., 
OIC. 

Meritorious Honor Awards: Jo- 
anne M. Purcell, 10; Charles Hig- 
ginson, IO; Gerald B. Helman, UNP; 
Thomas J. Carolan, Jr., UNP; Jessie 
J. Hiner, OES; Dorothy Mead, OES; 
George F. Sadler, OIA; and Richard 
W. White, OIC. 

Quality Step Increases: Jane A. 
Guilbault, IO; Mildred A. Carter, 
IO; and Bonnie K. McVey, IO. 

Cash Awards: Joanne M. Purcell, 
IO, $250; Linda Dyer, UNP, $100; 
and Dorothy Mead, OES, $200. 

Outstanding Ratings: Mildred A. 
Carter, IO; and Linda King, OES. 

Employee Suggestion: Phyllis A. 
Young, IO/IR, $25. 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented to the following personnel: 

30 Years: Marion D. Miller, IO/ 
EX; John O. Hemard, IO; and 
Adolph W. Jones, OIC. 

25 Years: Teresa Beach, IO; 
David H. Popper, IO; Margaret A. 
Roberts, IO; Maurice A. O’Neal, IO; 
Elizabeth A. Brown, UNP; Stephen 
J. Campbell, UNP; Alexander Kiefer, 
OES; Louis E. Frechtling, OIA; 
Winthrop M. Southworth, OIA; 
Elizabeth B. Watts, OIA; William 
W. Sabbagh, OIC; Richard W. 
White, OIC; Rudolph Days, OIC; and 
Donald S. Gaither, OIC. 

20 Years: Frederick J. O. Blachly, 
IO; Betty Jane Jones, UNP; Frank 
England, OIC; Irene E. Scher, OIC; 
and Arnett F. Williams, OIC. 

10 Years: Mildred A. Carter, IO; 
Thomas J. Carolan, Jr., UNP; Joseph 
P. Lorenz, UNP; Martin Jacobs, 
UNP; June Chamberlain, UNP; and 
John C. Griffith, OES. 

Nathan A. Pelcovits, Special As- 
sistant, spoke to the orientation 
meeting for new members of the 
UNESCO National Commission on 
December 14 at the F Street Club. 
His topic was the United States’ Stake 
in the United Nations. 

Byron Manfull of the Office of 
Economic and Social Affairs visited 
Antarctica in December to familiar- 
ize himself with US operations in that 
area. He also conferred with the 
US Embassy in Wellington, New 
Zealand, on Antarctic matters. 

Samuel T. Parelman, Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Conferences, served as Secretary of 
Delegation to the 40th NATO Min- 
isterial Council Meeting in Brussels, 
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AWARD RECIPIENTS—Assistant Secretary Dixon Donnelley, second from the left, 
standing, recently presented Honor Awards at a ceremony in his office to personnel 
of the Bureau of Public Affairs. Seated, from the left: Miss Jewell Wilson and Miss 
Muriel Lewis, both of P/MS/GPD. Standing, from the left: William D. Blair, P/MS; 
Mr. Donnelley; Francis W. Tully, P/PG; and Harry W. Seamans, P/PS/OL. 


Belgium, December 12-14. Assist- 
ing Mr. Parelman at the NATO 
meeting were Frank England, Ad- 
ministrative Officer, and Miss Linda 
Jacobson, secretary. 

Mrs. Alma Ward, who has been 
with the Public Affairs Office of IO 
for the past six years, retired on De- 
cember 31. 

Richard Belt, Program Officer, 
OIC, served as Secretary of Delega- 
tion to the US Delegation to the 
Tenth Pan-American Highway Con- 
gress which took place in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, December 4-13. As- 
sisting Mr. Belt was Miss Elizabeth 
McAllister as Documents Officer. 

James McDonald, Program Officer, 
OIC, served as Secretary of Delega- 
tion to the US Delegation to the 
United Nations Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization meeting held in 
Athens, Greece, November 20- 
December 20. 

The 22nd Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly ended with 
a night meeting on December 19 and 
an “end of the General Assembly 
buffet” on the 12th floor of the US 
Mission for US Delegates and their 
foreign guests. 

The White House Fellows, a group 
of 16 young people who intern for a 
year in various Government depart- 
ments, spent December 20 at the US 
Mission to the UN hearing Ambas- 


sador Richard Pedersen and John 
Cates of USUN; Lord Caradon of 
the United Kingdom; Ambassador 
Tawfik Bouattoura of Algeria; Am- 
bassador Shirley Amerasinghe of 
Ceylon; Ambassador Marof Achkar 
of Guinea; Ambassador Francisco 
Cuevas Cancino of Mexico; Dr. 
Ralph Bunche and Secretary General 
U Thant. The day ended with a re- 
ception given by Ambassador and 
Mrs. Arthur Goldberg at their Wal- 
dorf residence. 

Richard Johnson, Alternate Rep- 
resentative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, participated in the Wingspread 
Conference January 11 to 13, in 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

The League of Women Voters of 
Stamford, Conn., heard G. Andrew 
Maguire, Adviser, Political and Secu- 
rity Affairs, on January 16. 


Legal Adviser 


Employees in the Office of the 
Legal Adviser decided this year, in- 
stead of holding their usual Christ- 
mas party, to collect the funds that 
would normally be spent on the party 
and give them to a charity. After 
balloting, the Children’s Hospital of 
Washington was selected to receive 
the funds. A check in the amount of 
$331.50 was sent to Children’s Hos- 
pital on December 19. 
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under W 


At a recent ceremony in his office}inin the 
Assistant Secretary Dixon Donnell p ition: 
presented certificates of achievemen’ fy an 
to five Bureau officers. 3 by the 

William D. Blair, Jr., Director ¢ Daily 
the Office of Media Services, wajyimball 
presented the Superior Honor Awaril ion edi 
in recognition of his “extraordinan}iye We 
contribution and unselfish service ig} mynist 
developing, administering and dijsder « 
versifying media public information| ure. 
programs of wide impact and sophis} Jame 
tication.” has take 

Harry Seamans, Organizational gycatic 
Liaison Officer in the Office of ings pré 
Public Services, also received the|ytput 
Superior Honor Award for his “out-foyr st 
standing contribution to public un} requesti 
derstanding of U.S. foreign policy| untry 
through his energy, skill and dedica minute 
tion in maintaining two-way liaison| jctribu 
with national civic organizations.” [tem of 

Francis W. Tully, Office of Policy}and sch 
Guidance, was presented with a Harr 
Meritorious Honor Award for hislof Orga 
“dedication and high professional Pub! 
skill and judgment as Speech Relntiona 
view Officer for the Department 0f];967-6 
State.” Lions | 

A joint Meritorious Honor Awathors anc 
was given to Miss Jewell Wilson and} The 
Miss Muriel Lewis, Office of Medialerson- 
Services, General Publications Divilnizat 
sion, for their “dedication to dutyJhaye ; 
efficiency and high professiondhion to | 
achievement as editors of the De} The; 
partment of State Bulletin.” 41 

Richard I. Phillips, Deputy AS}reac 
sistant Secretary, accompanied Sec} 


retary Rusk to the Fortieth Minis} |p 
terial Meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in Brussels, December 12- and 


14. Hert 
Robert J. McCloskey, Deputy As} dares. 
sistant Secretary, addressed student}norn. 
of the American College of Radio}. 7 | 
Arts, Crafts, and Sciences in Chicagt}yinte 
on December 4. He spoke on press} op, 
Government relations and foreigi}eareg 
policy issues, and briefly, on Vitti ean 
Nam. Mr. McCloskey also addresseih,, 
the Philadelphia Discussion Group}. 
in Philadelphia, Pa., December 4, 0 
the topic of Viet-Nam. 

Lawrence Raicht has left their yp, 
Bureau of Public Affairs to partichNew ¥ 
pate in Foreign Service Economic} po, 
Studies, a special course offered tpf.. 
personnel of the Department. Leslithecont, 
Selwyn Coats has replaced Mikmith. 
Raicht as Staff Assistant to Mr. Doteryin 
nelley. frst. s 

Several years of inter-agency ¢} Ne 
fort coordinated by the Office dk, 
Media Services and particularly bj,ir< 
its Chief, James D. Hurd, reachedwar 
fruition last month when the Presi 
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\dent sent to the Senate for its advice 
and consent a proposed treaty action 
under which the United States would 
Mffice} isin the Bureau of International Ex- 
rele, itions. 
Men} In an article published December 
3 by the Chicago Tribune-New York 
OF dipaily News Syndicate, John C. 
Wa} Kimball, General Publications Divi- 
Watt! ion editor, examines the dangers to 
inary}ihe West in the event that Com- 
Ce itlmynist China should break down 
dil under economic and political pres- 
\ation| cure. 
phis} James Lassiter, Media Services, 
_ has taken charge of the Department’s 
tional ducational and radio tape record- 
€ lings program and has increased the 
| theloutput of these information tools. 
“outlfour short feature tapes are sent to 
> Ulrequesting radio stations across the 
Dolicyl country each month, and 12%- 
~dica-|minute tape-recorded briefings are 
‘aison| fistributed through a nationwide sys- 
S.” lem of tapes distributors to colleges 
olicy| and school systems. 
th a} Harry W. Seamans, Coordinator 
t hisof Organization Liaison in the Bureau 
sionaliof Public Affairs, has won the Inter- 
| Retnational President’s Award for 
nt 011967-68, an honor conferred by the 
Lions International Board of Direc- 
\Wattliors and Past Presidents. 
n and} The award is given annually to a 
Medialerson—not a member of the or- 
Div+lpnization—who is considered to 
dutyhave made a distinctive contribu- 
sionalhion to the Association. 
> De! There are 21,500 Lions clubs in 
141 countries and geographical 
as, with 840,000 members. 
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a International Scientific 
antic 


r 12, and Technological Affairs 


| Herman Pollack, Director of SCI, 
y AShddressed a seminar on science and 
ident international policy, held on Decem- 
saeMper 7 and 8 at the Massachusetts In- 
ucaitute of Technology. 
Press} On December 12, Mr. Pollack ap- 
Oreifieared before the Subcommittee on 
Iceanography of the House Commit- 
resseMve on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
GroUfbries to present the story of State and 
“the oceans. He also participated on 
k panel of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 
“New York on December 26. 
omic} Donovan Q. Zook, Director of the 
red tifice of Atomic Energy Affairs, rep- 
seresented the Department at the 
Mtmithsonian Institution ceremony ob- 
"perving the 25th Anniversary of the 
ist sustained nuclear reaction. 
| Nelson F. Sievering and William C. 
ice “Salmon, Office of Atomic Energy Af- 
rly OYfirs, received Superior Honor 
ache’ wards for their work in connection 
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with the Water for Peace Program 
and international water problems at 
the Department’s Annual Awards 
ceremony on December 7. 

John Trevithick, of the Office of 
Atomic Energy Affairs, appeared at 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces recently to lead a discussion 
on “Nuclear Energy for Peaceful 


Purposes.” 


Oswald Ganley, Office of General 
Scientific Affairs, acted as Advisor 
to the U.S. Delegation to the OECD 
meeting in Paris, held on December 
15 and 16. 


Robert H. Knickmeyer is now 
serving at the Embassy in London 
as Deputy Scientific Attache. His 
last post was Antofagasta. 


| 2,001 and 1,001 Sick Leave Club | 


2,001 HOURS 


The following employees have achieved 
a sick leave credit of 2,000 hours or more. 
Administration 
Madalyn K. Burke. 


African Affairs 
Raymond Cary, Jr., Edward P. Dobyns, Ruth Q. 
Graham, James A. Howell, F. Patrick Kelly, Bay- 
ard King, William Kling and Ruth J. Torrance. 
American Embassy Colombo 
Kenneth W. Luecke and Ingeborg M. Lueders. 


American Embassy Kingston 
Floyd Davis and David Wilken. 


American Embassy Lagos 


Leroy F. Day, Frances D. Howell, William G. 
Jones and James R. Todd. 


American Consulate General Monterrey 
Edward A. Jamison. 


American Consulate General St. John’s 
Russell L. Riley. 





MANAGUA—Miss W. Elizabeth Beers, 
Secretarial Assistant, is given a Meri- 
torious Honor Award by Ambassador 
Kennedy M. Crockett. She also received 
a Meritorious Step-Increase. At the same 
ceremony, Consul Mario Calvani re- 
ceived a Meritorious Honor Award. 


1,001 HOURS 


The following employees have achieved 

a sick leave credit of 1,000 hours or more. 
Administration 

Charles McDevitt, Preben R. Nielsen, Patrick 
J. Shaw, Henry L. Spencer, John J. Sullivan, 
Paul F. Bigelow, Harriette M. Eikel, William H. 
Goodman, Howard B. Holdway, Roy E. Hylaman, 
Gladys A. Morefield, Warren Spurr, Clarence 
H. Wills, William L. Black, August Braun, Eugene 
B. Caruso, Dominic D. Cerato. 

John T. Chiles, Charles N. Drinkwater, Mar 
C. Geesa, Francis M. Horton, Joe J. Lea, J. 
Russell Leffas, Kate Levine, Earl E. Mitchell, 
Peter P. Mozick, Willis —. Naeher, Lorretta M. 
Nial, Robert W. Nichols, Adolph P. Sackman, Jr., 
Thomas P. Speaks, Jr. Arthur J. Tangeman, 
Virginia Walkup, William D. Ward, James A. 
Wilder, Mary E. Cerato and Dorothy E. Burriss. 


African Affairs 
W. Kennedy Cromwell, Peter Sebastian, Inga 
Scott, Velma H. Lewis, Charles W. Brown, Peter 
C. Walker, Robert P. Smith, Edward W. Schaefer, 
Mary R. Cardoso, Waldemar B. Campbell and 
Naomi M. Volk. 


American Embassy Colombo 


Franklin J. Crawford, Dorothy — Jack C. 
Miklos, Eugene W. Trone, Edward Williams, Jr., 
Anthony L. J. DeSilva, V. Robert Perera, T. Sup- 
piah, P. K. Thupran and Gwendoline Fernando. 


American Embassy Kingston 
Nancy Dammann, Marion Drews, Dorothy Far- 
nell, Homer Gayne, Charles Know, Isolene Lyle, 
Vernon McAninch, Alex Mancheski, William Pax- 
son, Nancy Pearl, Catherine Shovlin, Mildred 
Tamny, Edward Walters, Richard Ware and Car- 
men Lewars. 


American Embassy Lagos 


Andrew S. Coe, Conrad S. Clairmont, Sidne 
Fischer, Charles M. Hanson, Jr., Bernice 
Kelly, James Kim, Edward B. Maguire, Harry J. 
Milton, Joseph 0. Oberg, Clinton L. Olson, 
Katharine L. Rowse, Robert T. Wallace, Robert 
E. Waska, Alfred E. Wellons, Donald L. Whit- 
my Ekanem E. Okon and Emmanuel A. Osun- 
ana. 


American Consulate General Monterrey 
Theo C. Adams, John H. Barber, Sueo Mori- 
moto, Paul P. Paxton, Marion M. Whinery, 
Clementina A. Trevino, Antonio Tristan, Francisco 
Ajuntas and Feliciano Reyna. 
American Consulate Ibadan 
Curtis C. Strong. 
American Consulate Kaduna 
Birney A. Stokes. 


American Consulate Trieste 


John C. Fuess, Paolo Baerz, Stefano Salata, 
Hector Trivelli, Bruno Orlando, Aldo Bayer, 
— Kies, Attilio Trevisan and Panteleone 
otti. 
















Ambassador Henry Hoyt 
Dies at 53 in Montevideo 


Ambassador Henry A. Hoyt, 53, 
who had been serving as the U.S. 
envoy to Uruguay since June 1965, 
died at the British Hospital in Mon- 
tevideo on De- 
cember 16 after 
he was_ stricken 
at a picnic of the 
© Uruguayan-Ameri- 

; can Association. 

5 A senior Latin 
American special- 
ist, Mr. Hoyt’s 





entire service 
abroad had been 
Mr. Hoyt spent in the 


American Repub- 
lics. He joined the Foreign Service 
in 1937 and had served in Chihua- 
hua, Guadalajara, Tampico, Maza- 
nillo, Valparaiso, Asuncion, Habana, 
Caracas, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 
and Washington. 

In 1960 he was appointed Min- 
ister-Counselor at the U.S. Embassy 
in Buenos Aires. He returned to the 
Department in 1964 to become Di- 
rector of the Office of Argentine, 
Paraguayan and Uruguayan Affairs. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Joyce Lownes, and four children, 
Jo-Anne, Pamela, Jimmy and Gus. 
Services were held on December 19 
at the Westmoreland Circle Congre- 
gational Church in Washington. 


Lewis Einstein 


Retired Minister Lewis Einstein, 
90, who had served as the US. 
envoy to Czechoslovakia from 1921 
to 1930 and who had donated many 
valuable objets d’art to the Depart- 
ment’s Diplomatic Reception Area, 
died in Paris on December 4. 

Mr. Einstein began his diplomatic 
career as a Third Secretary in the 
U.S. Embassy in Paris and rose to 
the rank of Minister. He also held 
assignments in Istanbul, Peking, Sejia 
and San Jose. Mr. Einstein was the 
author of books and articles on 
diplomatic history and art subjects. 

He donated the 17th century, 
Brussels tapestry, “America,” which 
was loaned to the Department by the 
National Gallery of Art and which is 
on display in the Thomas Jefferson 
State Reception Room. He also gave 
the Department a George III gilt sil- 
ver service, gilt dessert plates of 
1770, early French Empire candle- 
sticks and a gilt bronze, early French 
Empire table center. 


OBITUARIES 





Mr. Einstein’s friends in Paris said 
he had homes in that city and in 
Switzerland, where his wife lives. 


John B. Penfold 


John B. Penfold, 58, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at his 
home in Washington on December 
17. 

Mr. Penfold, ‘a graduate of the 
University of Kansas, joined the De- 
partment as an Information Special- 
ist in April 1944 and later served as 
an Information Officer. In 1955 he 
entered the Foreign Service and 
held assignments as Press Officer in 
the Department, Second Secretary- 
Consul at London, and Consul at 
Tijuana, Mexico. He retired in 1965. 

Mr. Penfold was a member of 
the American Foreign Service Asso- 
ciation and the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Officers, Retired (DACOR). 

He leaves his wife, Louella; a 
daughter, Mrs. A. L. Frisbie, of 
Kent, Ohio; his mother, Mrs. 
Louisa F. Penfold, of Orlando, Fla.; 
and two granddaughters. He lived 
at 4408 Faraday Place, N.W. 


Edward Stansbury 


Edward Stansbury, 56, Public Af- 
fairs Adviser of the Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs since July 1966, died at 
the Washington Hospital Center on 
December 24. 

A former reporter for United Press 
International and a former writer and 
editor for Time magazine, Mr. Stans- 
bury joined the Department in 1951. 
He transferred to the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA) two years later. 
During his career with USIA he held 
public affairs posts in Taiwan, Viet- 
Nam, Kenya, France and Ghana. He 
won the Agency’s Meritorious Serv- 
ice Award in 1959. 

In 1960 he served as Pub- 
lic Affairs Officer at the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations, and the fol- 
lowing year he was named a mem- 
ber of the U.S. delegation to the 15th 
Session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. He was detailed to 
the Department as the chief African 
affairs spokesman in 1966. 

Mr. Stansbury leaves his wife, 
Dorothy, and a daughter, Mrs. James 
Mann, both of the Dorchester House, 
2480 16th Street, N.W. 





John Farr Simmons; Mrs. 
Retired Ambassador Mss 
the for 












Retired Ambassador John Fa ‘ 
Simmons, who had served as the De —_ 
partment’s Chief of Protocol from ud. 
1950 to 1957, died at his home j M 
Washington on January 1. He was 75) 

Mr. Simmons joined the Foreigy 
Service in 1916 and held many 4 
signments during his distinguishe 
career, including Chief of the Vis 
Office, Counselor of Legation at 0} 


Hanso 
to Au 
as the 
bourne 
tered t 


tawa, Counselor of Embassy in Rig omg 
de Janeiro, and Ambassador to Fi .) 


Salvador and to Ecuador. 
He also served as Chairman of the and . 
Foreign Service Selection Board in mew 
1954. He was elected President of thi , 5* 
American Foreign Service Associa. mame 
tion in 1951. Following his retire} Bethe 
ment in 1957 Mr. Simmons became Ste" 
the Washington representative for "oth 
Blaw-Knox Corp., of Pittsburgh. He: lyn, a 
later was Chief of Protocol with the _,. 
New York World’s Fair Corp. and Elize 
Vice President in charge of foreig} 5; 
relations for the New York World: | 
Fair from 1964 to 1965. E Ja 
He leaves his wife, Caroline; three to Pc 
sons, John F., Jr., a Foreign Service Decet 
Officer in the U.S. Embassy in Mex- 2810 
ico, Huston Thompson Simmons, and 
Navy Ensign Malcolm MacLaren 
Simmons; a daughter by a previous 
marriage, Mrs. John J. G. Finley ofl 5.64 
Tokyo, and two grandsons. Mr. Sin- the ti 
mons lived at 2915 44th Street, N.W. Af 


San 


Edgar L. Burtis husbi 
(Alb 


Edgar L. Burtis, 59, a Foreign saw. 
Service Reserve Officer, died Decem| Th 
ber 13 in Williamsport, Pa. He be} Wast 
came ill while serving in Paris with] bassz 
the Organization for Economic Coop} Fore 
eration and Development. 

Mr. Burtis joined the Departmen] Mrs 
in 1966 after several years of prio 
Government service. He was a grad 
ate of the University of Chicago. | ** 

He leaves his wife, Eleanor, of * 
Muncy, Pa. (care of Ballentine and 
RFD No. 3). oe 


M 
Con 


educ 


wife 


Shan 
sister 


James M. Hawk 


James M. Hawk, 33, a Comput 
Programmer in tue Automated Tet} p,-; 
minal Station of the Office of Com} g.iq 
munications, was killed in an automo} Em, 
bile accident near his home in Fort} Jung 
Fort, Pa., on December 26. S 

Mr. Hawk, who joined the De} and 
partment in 1962, leaves his wilt} rovs 
Lorraine, of the home address, 16) Gre: 
Manassas Drive, Manassas Park, Va) Mat 
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Mrs. Lincoln White 


Mrs. Lincoln White, 72, wife of 
F the former Press Officer of the De- 
2. TL} partment, died at the University 
he Del Nursing Home in Silver Spring, 








on} Md., on December 16. 
me i Mrs. White, the former Helen E. 
vas 75 Hanson, accompanied her husband 
Oreig 1) Australia, where he had served 
= a! 9s the U.S. Consul General in Mel- 
Ve bourne from 1963 to 1965. She en- 
‘at Oy} ered the nursing home in 1966. 
in Rid Mrs: White worked part-time 
to py ater her marriage as a secretary at 
the National Institutes of Health 
the and at the Lawyers’ Title Company. 
- | She was active in civic affairs. 
of the She leaves her husband, of the 
ssocia-| home address, 4977 Battery Lane, 
retire. Bethesda; a son, Paul L., Jr., of 5716 
Greenlawn Drive, Bethesda; a 


. a brother, William Hanson of Brook- 


wh. He lyn, and four grandchildren. 


h 
: = Elizabeth McNutt Jacobs 


‘oreig} Elizabeth McNutt Jacobs, 75, 
Vorld’s 


wife of retired Ambassador Joseph 
; E. Jacobs, who served as U.S. envoy 
; thre! i) Poland and Czechoslovakia, died 
>€TViCt! December 20 at the family residence, 
| Mex 9810 35th St., N.W. 

re Mrs. Jacobs met her husband in 
-' are Shanghai in 1928 when she and a 
at sister were on a world cruise. Mr. 
iley off Jacobs was the U.S. Consul there at 
NW the time. 

oo") After their marriage in 1930 in 
San Francisco, she served with her 
husband at Cairo, Naples, Tirana 
(Albania), Prague, Rome, and War- 
‘oreign} saw. 

Yecem| They had made their home in 
He be} Washington since 1957, when Am- 
is with] bassador Jacobs retired from the 
Coop} Foreign Service. 









fori Mrs. Marie Litvinoff 
Mrs. Marie Litvinoff, 37, who had 


pT ag 
go. |%rved as a French language in- 
or, oj Sttuctor at the Foreign Service Insti- 
lentine| Ute since March 1966, died at her 


home in Arlington, Va., on Decem- 





ber 17. 
Mrs. Litvinoff was born in the 
Congo (Elizabethville) and was 


educated in Brussels and London. 
d Te She served in the U.S. Embassy in 
C Paris in clerical and administrative 
| fields as a Foreign Service Local 
utome) Employee from December 1956 until 
| Fort} June 1964. 
She leaves her son, Alexis May; 
1¢ Dei and a sister, Mrs. Nathalie Fedo- 
$s wilt} rovsky, of 9 Rue du Vieux Moulin, 
s, 16] Gretz- Armainvilliers (Seine et 
k, Va} Marne), France. 
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Emerson Brewer Christie 


Emerson Brewer Christie, 89, who 
retired in 1945 from what is now the 
Department’s Language Services Di- 
vision, died on November 29. 

He made his home with a daugh- 
ter, Jean Christie, of 34 Bellingham 
Lane, Great Neck, N.Y. 

Mr. Christie joined the Department 
in 1918, and later became chief of 
the newly-created Translating Bureau, 
which was called the Central Trans- 
lating Division at the time of his 
retirement. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Weiss 
MEXICO CITY 


Mrs. Josephine E. Weiss, wife of 
Rudolph R. Weiss, a Foreign Service 
Staff Officer, died here October 5. 

Besides her husband, she leaves a 
son, John, also of Mexico City. 

Mr. Weiss has had prior assign- 
ments in Wellington, Yokohama, and 
Tokyo. 


Hugo V. Newell 


Hugo V. Newell, 62, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at Prince 
Georges Hospital on January 2. 

Mr. Newell joined the Foreign 
Service in 1930 and later held as- 
signments in Tampico, Mexico City, 
Rio de Janeiro, Asuncion, Naples, 
Manila, Saigon, Athens, Beirut, Am- 
man, Stockholm, Montevideo and 
Washington. He retired in 1962. 

He leaves his wife, Nancy, and 
two daughters, Marie and Mrs. Frank 
Lockwood. He lived at 4301 57th 
Ave., Bladensburg, Md. 


Abe Kramer 


Abe Kramer, 59, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer serving as Labor Officer 
at Guadalajara, Mexico, died at the 
Bethesda, Md., Naval Hospital on 
Jan. 10. 

Mr. Kramer joined the Foreign 
Service in 1949 and held assignments 
as Consul and Labor Attache in vari- 
ous areas of the world, including 
Sydney, Djakarta, Mexico City, Sing- 
apore and Kuala Lumpur. 

He leaves his wife, Alicia; his son, 
David, and his mother, Mrs. J. C. 
Kramer, 2300 N. Point St., San 
Francisco. 





Charles Knox Moffly 


Charles Knox Moffly; 61, of 197 
Lynnebrook Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., 
died December 25. 

From 1962 until his retirement 
about a year ago, Mr. Moffly served 
as Deputy Chief of Mission in Yao- 
unde. He went to that post from 
Turin, where he was Consul and 
Principal Officer. Mr. Moffly also 
served at several other overseas posts, 
including Paris, Vienna, and Trieste. 

Besides his wife, the former Mari 
Ella Wood, of the home address, he 
leaves a daughter, Margaret, of 
Washington, D.C. 


V. Raymond Craley 


V. Raymond Craley, 76, a former 
Passport Examiner, died at his home, 
401 South Filmore St., Arlington, 
Va., December 21. 

Mr. Craley leaves two nephews, 
R. Wilson Craley of 9224 Whitney 
St., Silver Spring, Md., and Edward 
S. Miller, Jr., of Roanoke, Va. 

His wife, Mary, died several years 
ago. 


Mrs. Ruth Frost Hoyt 


Mrs. Ruth Frost Hoyt, wife of 
Foreign Service Officer David D. 
Hoyt, died in St. Albans Hospital in 
New York City on July 25 follow- 
ing her evacuation from Conakry five 
days earlier. 

Mrs. Hoyt, a graduate of North 
Dakota State College and a member 
of Kappa Alpha Theta, leaves two 
sons, Stephen, now serving in the 
Air Force, and David F., who is in 
college. 

Mr. Hoyt, a former Administrative 
Officer in Conakry, was recently as- 
signed to Geneva, Switzerland. 


Mrs. Arlene O. Penhollow 


Mrs. Arlene O. Penhollow, 44, a 
Foreign Service Staff Secretary sta- 
tioned in Tokyo, died at George 
Washington University Hospital on 
January 6. 

Mrs. Penhollow had been working 
in Tokyo since the death of her hus- 
band, Grenfall Penhollow, a Foreign 
Service officer, in 1962. She had also 
worked at various posts where her 
husband had been assigned. 

She is survived by two daughters, 
Grenda, who is a student at Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colo., 
and Jody, who will be living in Af- 
ghanistan, care Charles Bennett, U.S. 
Embassy, Kabul, and her mother, 
Mrs. Ella Johnson of Omaha, Neb. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Almany, Daphenia J., to Dept. 
Belcher, Richard A., to Hong Kong 
Bernard, Joseph C., to Singapore City 
Billick, Barbara T., to Ankara 
Bird, Mary Jean, to Tel Aviv 
Bucy, Howard C., to Santiago 
Cogswell, Susan A., to Dept. 
Coward, Asbury, III, to Dept. 
Cramer, Sharon Leslie, to Buenos Aires 
Dougherty, Rosemary A., to 

Rio de Janeiro 
Fabian, Linda J., to Bogota 
Feeney, John M., to Kinshasa 
Fox, Jerome, to Cebu 
Fulford, Edward A., to Monrovia 
Gagnon, Roger W., to Manila 
Galascione, Ralph N., to Mexico City 
Gorecki, Linda H., to Mogadiscio 
Graham, Larry A., to Bogota 
Haupt, Eleanor K., to Dept. 
Hayes, Judith Ellen, to Dept. 
Hazes, Elizabeth A., to Kingston 
Hinkle, Elizabeth R., to Dept. 
Kenley, Tyrone, to Dept. 
King, Glenn E., to Kingston 
Kuechler, Richard F., to Santo Domingo 
Langworthy, Elizabeth Ann, to Jidda 
Lauletti, Marie A., to Dept. 
Leonard, Maureen H., to Tel Aviv 
Linder, Nancy A., to Panama City 
Maloney, Joseph G., to Tehran 
Marks, Marian P., to Buenos Aires 
McCavitt, John J., to Rabat 
Newhouse, Anna E., to Monrovia 
Newland, Frank R., to Lagos 
Northup, Samiha N., to Mogadiscio 
Ortiz, Juan, to Santiago 
Palmer, Frederick S., to Kathmandu 
Piggot, Deboorne, to Dept. 
Poston, Donald F., to Lima 
Richardson, Gary A., to Dept. 
Salanci, Patricia A., to Santiago 
Schuloff, Franklin.A., to Nicosia 
Shenuski, Joseph A., to Santo Domingo 
Szweda, Diane M., to Dept. 
Tobriner, Walter T., to Kingston 
Vanek, James A., to Dept. 
Walkawicz, Matthew A., to Lagos 
Warner, Richard N., to Pretoria 
Williams, Betty C., to Rome 
Williams, Calvin D., to Monrovia 
Yamamura, Robert A., to Dept. 


TRANSFERS 
Ackerman, Louise P., Manila to 
Panama City 
Aschman, Francis J., Bangkok to Moscow 
Barile, Gina E., Paris to Rome 
Bienvenue, Patricia M., Dept. to Nairobi 
Brown, Lewis D., Dept. to Dakar 


ABOUT THIS LIST 


This list is furnished to the NEWS LETTER 
by the Reports Section, ADP. Its completeness 


and currency are dependent upon the prompt- 
ness with which information on personnel 
changes is received from various bureaus. 





Clower, Loyce D., Panama City to 
Port of Spain 
Cooper, James Ford, Dept. to San Jose 
Feldman, George J., Valletta to 
Luxembourg City 
Gallucio, Margaret B., Bonn to 
Rio de Janeiro 
Harris, Mary N., Florence to Brussels 
Hess, Michael E., Manila to 
Port-Au-Prince 
Kincaid, Mary E., Panama City to Dept. 
Lindberg, Edward V., San Salvador to 
Guatemala City 
Lueking, Margaret A., Manila to Windsor 
Martin, Graham A., Bangkok to Dept. 
Mataka, John S., Vientiane to San Jose 
McCanlies, Wanda F., Dept. to 
Luxembourg City 
McLean, Dorothy L., Belgrade to 
Hamburg 
Meister, Jean E., Bonn to Belgrade 
Miner, Robert G., Port of Spain to 
Freetown 
Mravintz, Catherine E., Brussels to Bonn 
Mundt, Alice M., Rio de Janeiro to 
Moscow 
Murphy, Thomas F., Dept. to 
Santo Domingo 
Navratil, William R., Paris to Stockholm 
Radicevich, Robert B., Bonn to Caracas 
Sandfort, Weldon W., Kingston to 
Guadalajara 
Saunders, Patricia A., Dept. to Brussels 
Smith, Barbara, Tokyo to Santo Domingo 
Smith, Edward M., Saigon to Asuncion 
Smythe, Hugh H., Damascus to Valletta 
Stottman, Charlotte A., Paris to 
Montevideo 
Sworobuk, June, Dept. to Belgrade 
Thompson, Blanche E., Dept. to Valletta 
Tinney, Philip M., Paris to Moscow 
Van Vliet, Wanda S., Dept. to Stockholm 
Walstrom, M. Carl, Bangkok to Dept. 
Wick, David Steven, Vientiane to Caracas 


RETIREMENTS 


N. Spencer Barnes, Richard C. Bla- 
lock, Donald B. Calder, Richard A. 
Godfrey, Fred C. Snider, Anne W. Tucker. 





MELBOURNE — Ambassador Edward 
Clark, right, presents a 30-year Service 
Award to Consul General Richard M. 
Service at a ceremony here. 





RESIGNATIONS 


Nancy E. Anderson, Louis W. Ar. 
strong, Jerry P. Baugh, Eleanor |. f 
Buchanan, Anita Christenson, Albert y, 
Clearman, Kenneth L. Clements, Jared J, 
Collard, Mary Ann Daly, Alan Paul Dean, | The 
Robert D. Detwiler, Melvin E. Dotter. |Staff p 
weich, Andrea M. Fonzi, Robert §, 
Frickel, Richard David Garrison, Richard 
F. Gonet, Alice L. Gould, Marie & 
Guignard, David B. Hall, Daniel F, 
Hogan, Barbara J. Holland. 

Carolyn A. Jackson, Susan L. Johnson, 
Richard P. Kleffman, Richard R. Kohler, 
Robert C. Leestma, Lynne J. Lendaro, 
Karen M. Lima, David M. Lowrey, Sylvia 
Manjarrez, Edward A. Marelius, William 
C. Michael, Bruce H. Millen, Muriel Mil- 
ler, Donald R. Morris, James R. New- 
comer, Marilyn L. Norman, Marguerite A. 
O'Neill, Helen B. Peacock, Jon D. Peter. 
son. 

Robert E. Rice, Dolores C. Sanchez, 
James W. Sarkisian, Christine R. Seville, 
Edward H. Splain, Sara Susan Stalcup, 
Pamela D. Stephens, Kenneth E. Stuck- 
ner, Theodore A. Sumberg, William H. 
Thompson, Bert H. Thurber, James J, 
Vital, Robert J. Wagner, Gertrude A. |y 
Walsh, Ronald L. Weber, Thomas Henry |} 
Wilkins, Lura B. Withers, Elizabeth Jane 
Wofford, Sandra K. Wright, Lorene A. 
Yuccas. 





Foreign Service Linguists 


The following Foreign Service per- 
sonnel have been tested recently for 
language proficiency by the Depazrt- |Carla 
ment’s Testing Unit, and have 
achieved the fluent or bilingual level Get 
in one or more foreign languages. |McKe 

According to the definitions of |. Me 
language proficiency, the rating of [Bizat 
“4” indicates the specialist level, and |Mont: 
a “5” rating indicates educated |E % 
bilingual competency. The “S” stands |/eann 
for the spoken language proficiency, |?wen 
and the “R” for reading proficiency. |Don ‘ 

DANISH—Dee V. Jacobs, FSO- {Kenn 
5, S-4, R-4; Theodore Sellin, FSO- ftard 
4, S-4, R-4+. Jot 

FINNISH—Donald D. Casteel, |Reeve 
FSO-5, S-4, R-4+. Eileer 

FRENCH—Dexter Anderson, _ 
FSO-4, S-4, R-4; Germaine M. 
Byron, FSS-7, S-5, R-4+; John R. pant 
Clingerman, FSO-4, S-4, "R-4; and |V. Si 
William S. Shepard, FSO-6, S-4, /fr, 
R-4+. ottn 

HUNGARIAN—Harry J. Gil 7. 
more, FSO-5, S-4+, R-4+. 

ITALIAN—David A. Betts, FSO- ick 
4, S-4, R-4; Raymond B. Lom- j"arr 
bardi, FSO-6, S-4, R-4. Wirth 

RUSSIAN—Dexter Anderson, }- W: 
FSO-4, S-4, R-4; and Abraham 
Katz, FSO-2, S-4, R-4. 

SERBO-CROATIAN—Felix Dor-} Ne 
ough, FSO-6, S-4, R-4. al 

TURKISH—George A. cred c0 = 
land, FSO-4, S-4+, R-4+. — 
avic 
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a FSS Promotions | 
red J, 


The following Foreign Service 


Dean, 
Staff personnel have been promoted: 


otter. 


tS, 
ichard Class 9 to Class 8 
- Sharon F. Bagwell, Roger L. Bar- 


rows, Jeanette L. Beck, Constance 
Bohnet, Joanne C. Camozzi, Alice P. 
Campbell, Katerine E. Cardin, Joyce 
A. Carlisle, Joe H. Chaddic, Rodney 
¢. Chambers, Carol A. Chapman, 
Vera K. Close, Lynn B. Cohen, Wil- 
liam Lee Covey, Lynette A. Cupman, 
lucille S$. Davis, Gary T. Denitto. 

Arlene E. Descamp, Robert W. 
Dollar, Emily Anne Donahue, Joan 
Carole Donahue, Marie Elizabeth 
Doretti, Joan M. Eigelsbach, Paula 
K. Fannin, James E. Flynn, May I. 
Fraser, Nina F. Friemel, Carmelina 
Gaetani, Madeline Sue Gee, Gerald 
D. Gregory, Philip Gutensohn, Janice 
M. Hartley, Weltha J. Holmes, V. 
lucille Hunt, Robert E. Irwin, Bar- 
bara M. Johnson, Dale D. Johnson, 
lorraine J. Johnson, Nathan E. 
Johnson, Richard L. Kalla, Betty 
lou Kane, Linda A. Kent, Robert 
L. Kile, Terry L. Kopf, Larry R. 
Lambert, Louis N. Lemieux, Esther 
L. Lucero, Deann L. Lundgren, 
Carla M. Maglia, Francis E. Mat- 
thews, Wallace McIntyre. 

George A. McKinney, Norman R. 
McKone, Anna Rose Melfi, Barbara 
J, Merrill, Andrew J. Mickens, Jr., 
Elizabeth A. Molinar, John A. 
Montague, Peter A. Monti, Francis 
—. Morgan, Kathleen J. Mullen, 
anne M. Nelson, Helga V. Nielsen, 
Owen Norris, Jr., Oscar J. Perales, 
Don Carlos Pierson, Linda Jo Plott, 
Kenneth W. Plummer, Gary C. Prit- 
hard. 

John Willie Reed, Sidney V. 
Reeves, James R. Reid, Charlotte 
Eileen Rodell, Roberto Rodriguez, 
Elizabeth Rowe, Nancy E. Sayers, 
Eva H. Schoenberg, Charles F. Ser- 
gant, Mary E. Sharp, Christopher 
V. Sinnott, Jr., Robin J. Skone-Pal- 
mer, Marilyn J. Sound, Charlotte A. 
ottman, Catherine Stoumpos, 
Gil Robert J. Surprise, Richard D. Tin- 
er, Beverly J. Vance, Willie Jo 

FSO- jVickers, Larry A. Ward, Lucy T. 
Lom- |Varren, Lawrence Weiser, Mary B. 

Wirth, Shirley Ann Woods, Willard 
»rson,/- Wynne and Nancy Lee Zyry. 
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*rson, 
e M. 
hn R. 
; and 

S-4, 


Elsie L. Baylis, Norma J. Green, 
Elizabeth A. Harris, Susan A. His- 
{cFar-fock, Marie J. Kaptain, Frances 
Masterman, Maria J. Narutowicz, 
david C. Neuser, Susan A. Nugnes. 
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DUBLIN—Ambassador Raymond R. Guest, third from the left, recently awarded 
Length of Service and Safe Driving Awards to the above group. From the left: 
Gerard Noctor, four years’ safe driving; Mrs. Margaret Tierney, 20 years’ service; 
the Ambassador; William Stephens, 30 years’ service; Miss Margaret Boyd, 20 
years’ service; Laurence Fogarty, 10 years’ safe driving; and Miss Frances O'Neill, 
20 years’ service. Total: 90 years’ service, and 14 of safe driving. 


PERSONNEL] Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 and above 


Joyce, J. Wallace, SCI; Packard, Robert 
F., SCI; Kovach, Eugene G., SCI. 


GS-13 to GS-14 
Hibbs, William F., O/LP; Huberman, 
Benjamin, ACDA; Whipp, Robert F., 
ACDA. 
GS-11 to GS-12 


Brubeck, Charles R., OPR/ADP; Kemp, 
— S., E; Watson, Frederick W., OPR/ 


GS-9 to GS-11 


Brown, Edith Gale, ACDA; Leeks, Geor- 
gia C., OPR/ADP; Shaffer, Mary J., ACDA. 


GS-8 to GS-9 
Brown, Helen H., S/S. 


GS-7 to GS-9 


Maxwell, Alexander W., PPT; McNerney, 
Judith A., E. 


GS-7 to GS-8 
Steiner, Della W., L. 


GS-6 to GS-7 
Claggett, Lorgretta L., ACDA; Evans, 
Shirley A., EUR; Garcia, Irene H., 10; 
Huddleston, Lorraine M., OPR/LS; Live- 
sey, Mary B., SCI; Lovelly, Grace A., 
OPR/PBR; — Vondell V., INR; Mealey, 
Alice B., CU; de, Yvonne D., OPR/ASD. 


GS-5 to GS-6 
Blankenship, Eva F., P; Davis, Pennie 
E., ACDA; Esquivel, Mary G., ARA; Man- 
oa. Mary Ann, P; Spencer, Earl E., 


GS-4 to GS-5 
Amburn, Mary S., CU; Corrado, Con- 
stance D., IBC; Cunningham, John, SY; 
Hatcher, Carolyn L., ACDA; Joniec, San- 
dra K., 10; McLaughlin, Dorene C., ACDA; 
Seislove, Linda D., SY; Williams, Jose- 
sy Ann, ACDA; Yates, Zelma W., O/ 


GS-3 to GS-4 
Cleveland, Lewis H., OPR/EXC; Ervin, 
James L., ACDA; Garrison, Sheryl B., 
0/OS; Morris, Patricia M., 0/ BEX; Paris, 


Barbara |., CU; Roberts, Marcia E., INR; 
Simpson, Mary D., O/MED. 
GS-2 to GS-3 


Armstead, Ronald A., PPT; Wilt, Den- 
nis E., OPR/FSD. 


RETIREMENTS 


Gould, Marie S., 0/DG/PER; Lipscomb, 
Pearl M., CU/EX. 


RESIGNATIONS 
Robbins, Edward H., G/PM. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Bernanke, Abraham D., to O/MED, Medi- 
cal Officer 


Branson, William H., to S/P, International 
Economist 

Davidson, William D., to ACDA, Research 
Psychologist 

Gallik, Daniel, to ACDA, International 
Economist 


ifft, Edward M., to ACDA, Physical 
Science Officer 


13 Employees Awarded 
Merit Salary Increases 


Four Department of State em- 
ployees received high quality step 
increases in the period from Novem- 
ber 20 to December 20. They are: 

Edith M. Burgess, INR/RSB; 
Grace E. Byers, INR/RAF; Ora B. 
Smith, VO; and Wilma Pauline Tay- 
lor, P. 

During the same period, meritori- 
ous step increases were awarded to 
the following nine persons: 

Tarry Adams, OMA/IP; Elizabeth 
W. Beers, Managua; Marguerite W. 
Dwyer, Saigon; Paul A. London, Sai- 
gon; Robert Pearce Myers, Jr., Sai- 
gon; Peter J. Roche, Saigon; Charles 
H. Twining, Saigon; Niria Vander- 
hoof, E/ORF/ICD/FTD, and Ger- 
trude V. Zelin, OPR/ESC. 











Continued from Page 43 


which may be conferred as an honor 
or in cash or by both. 

Honor Award—An incentive 
award granted in the form of a cer- 
tificate, medal, pin, or other item 
that can be displayed by the recip- 
ient. 

Suggestion—A proposal to im- 
prove an operation, method, sys- 
tem, or product. It may change 
something already in operation or 
result in something new and orig- 
inal. 

Interdepartmental Award—An in- 
centive award granted by the head of 
an agency for an approved employee 
contribution from an employee or em- 
ployees of another agency. 

Non-Government Award—Awards 
presented annually to Government 
employees by non-governmental or- 
ganizations. 

All civilian employees and officers, 
including Foreign Service Local 
employees under the administrative 
direction of State, AID and USIA 
are eligible to participate in the In- 
centive Awards Program. 

Contract employees, members of 
the armed services, and commis- 
sioned officers of the Public Health 
Service are not eligible. 

Awards may be granted to former 
employees or to estates of former 
employees if the recipient made the 
contribution while he was an em- 
ployee of the three agencies. 

Recognition of individuals or 
groups other than present or former 


Personnel Data Se 


Cash Performance Awards totalling 
$1,950 were given recently to mem- 
bers of the Personnel Data Services 
Branch, Employee Services Center, 
for discharging their assigned duties 
and responsibilities “over and above 
the normal position requirements.” 

The presentations were made by 
Jerome P. Irwin, who is Chief of 
the Center. 

Established in 1966, the Branch 
processes, records and _ validates 


64 


employees—such 


as dependents, 
American or foreign private citi- 
zens, groups, or organizations— 
may not be made under the Federal 
Incentive Award Act “or these reg- 
ulations.” (In State, the Scroil of 
Appreciation has been established 
as a means of expressing apprecia- 
tion in this connection. ) 

The various types of awards are 
detailed in the regulations, including 
The President’s Award for Distin- 
guished Federal Civilian Service 
(highest honor for Federal service 
civilians), The Secretary's Award, 
Award for Heroism, Distinguished 
Honor Award, Superior Honor 
Award, Meritorious Honor Award, 
Length of Service Award, Diplomatic 
Courier Award, and Safe Driving 
Award. 

Also cited are awards sponsored 
by non-Government organizations, 
among them the Rockefeller Pub- 
lic Service Award, Career Service 
Awards, and the Federal Women’s 
Awards. 

Commenting that the Incentive 
Awards Program in Washington is 
administered under regulations es- 
tablished separately by State, AID, 
and USIA, the regulations have this 
to say about the program in the 
field: 

“It should be a goal and is the 
responsibility of every Chief of Mis- 
sion to support a positive, vigorous, 
continuing Incentive Awards Pro- 
gram at all levels of supervision.” 


vies Branch Cited for 


data from documents pertaining to 
personnel and travel matters. It also 
makes sure that such data is com- 
plete, timely and accurate for use 
in an automated system. 

Mrs. Aline Williams, Chief of the 
Branch, received $150. Other mem- 
bers of the Branch received $100 
each. 

Shown above are, from the left, 
Bette J. Carroll, John Longstreet, 
Valeria M. Shields, Jannie M. 


Any employee may nominate 
individual or group of employee 
for an award consistent with the cals 
teria cited for the specific type off) 
award. However, the nominato@is 
must be “in a position to documen 
the proposal.” 

“In assigning a value to any em 
ployee contribution, whether of the 
suggestion or performance typ 
every effort should be made to de 
termine the tangible benefits tha 
may accrue,” the regulations state 

“The savings, for example, of 1§ 
minutes in a particular operatiog 
elimination of 10,000 pieces of p; 
per, and extension of life of equip 
ment by six months should be con 
verted into dollars to arrive at the 
estimated tangible benefits.” 

The regulations contain a “scale 
for measurable benefits,” ranging 
from a $15 award for benefit 
amounting to $50 to $300 up to 
$1,150 award “for the first $100,000 
in benefits and $5 for each (addi 
tional) $5,000 or fraction thereof, 

“A cash award may also be made 
when an employee contribution 
does not lend itself to appraisal on 
the basis of tangible benefits,” the 
regulations say, and  continue:§™@ 
“There is no substitute for good” 
judgment in determining _ the 
amount of a cash award.” 

In accordance with the regula§” 
tions, an employee’s official person 
nel folder includes notice of any 
awards he has received. 


Outstanding Wor 


Perry, William A. Gaskins, Edith 
R. Fisher, Mr. Irwin, Shirley M 


Search, Mrs. Williams, Grace 


Wilkes, Helen E. Brown, Dallas M 
Jackson, Joann Rice, Geraldine Vipin 
Hawkins, Joyce B. Allen, and Jug® 
liette M. Carpenter. ho 
Not present when the picture wa 
taken were Dancil L. Helm, Mai 
garet C. Adams, Russell B. Booze , 


o 
eet Stee eet 


Ernest G. Jefferson, and Carol A 
Loving. 
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JANUARY 


This list of current publications on 
foreign affairs was compiled by the Li- 
brary of the Department. 


1 Areas and People 


i 


15 Communist 


| 


e-} BUSIA, Kofi A. Africa in Search of 
ot Democracy. New York: Praeger, 1967. 
1, 1189p. $4.25 

“= CH’EN, Hsi-en, comp. The Chinese 
Regime; Documents and 
n. Commentary. New York: Praeger, 1967. 


344p. $8.50 

DAE-SOOK SUH. The Korean Com- 

munist Mavement, 1918-1948. Princeton: 
 Eprinceton Univ. Press, 1967. 406p. $12.50 
nef DEBRAY, Regis. Revolution in the 

Revolution? Armed Struggle and Political 

Struggle in Latin America. Translated 

fom the . . . French and Spanish by 
Mg} Bobbye Ortis. New York: Monthly Re- 


its | view, 1967. 126p. $4.00 


FEIS, Herbert. Contest over Japan. 
|New York: Norton, 1967. 187p. $5.00 
. | FLANNERY, Harry W. and Seger, 
i iGerhart. Which Way Germany. New 
"york: Hawthorne, 1967, 256p. $5.95 

FRANKE, Wolfgang R. China and the 

West. Translated by R. A. Wilson. Col- 
Mtumbia, S. C.: Univ. of South Carolina 
i i Press, 1967. 176p. $5.95 

HAFEEZ ZAIDA, S. M. Village Cul- 

-}ture in Transition. Honolulu: East West 
4 {Center Press, 1968. 256p. $6.50 

JASPERS, Karl. The Future of Ger- 
¥imany. Translated and Edited by E. B. 

Ashton. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 

1967. 224p. $5.95 

JULY, Robert W. The Origins of 
Modern African Thovght: Its Develop- 
ment in West Africa During the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. New 
York: Praeger, 1967. 

KIRBY, E. Stuart. Economic Develop- 
ment in East Asia. New York: Praeger, 
1967. 253p. $10.00 

MARTIN, Paul. Canada and the Quest 
for Peace. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1967. 104p. $3.95 

MITCHELL, Richard H. The Korean 
Minority in Japan. Berkeley: Univ. of 
Calif. Press, 1967. 186p. $5.75 

PLANCK, Charles R. The Changing 
Status of German Reunification in West- 
tm Diplomacy, 1955-1966. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1967. 65p. 
$1.45 pap. 

POCOCK, H. R. S. The Conquest of 
Chile. Stein & Day, 1967. 256p. $7.95 

ROBINSON, Harry. Latin America: A 
Geographical Survey. New York: Praeger, 
1967. 512p. $8.50 

ROBINSON, Harry. Monsoon Asia: A 
Geographical Survey. New York: Praeger, 
1967. 575p. $8.50 

ROFF, William R. Origins of Malay 
Nationalism. New Haven: Yale Univ. 


: =, 1967. 297p. $8.50 


OGERS, William D. The Twilight 


Struggle; The Alliance for Progress and 
the Politics of Development in Latin 


erica. New York: 1967. 
30lp. $6.95 

SAVILLE, Lloyd B. Regional Eco- 
nomic Development in Italy. Durham: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1967. 
191p. $7.00 


Random, 


JANUARY 1968 


Reet 


SNOW, Helen F. Women in Modern 
China. The Hague: Mouton, 1967. 264p. 
gl 18/- 


Biography 

BIDAULT, Georges. Resistance: The 
Political Autobiography of Georges 
Bidault. Translated from the French by 
Marianne Sinclaire. New York: Praeger, 
1967. 348p. $6.95 

BIRSE, A. H. Memories of an Inter- 
tr} New York: Coward, 1967. 254p. 
5. 

BRAGDON, Henry W. Woodrow 
Wilson; The Academic Years. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1967. 519p. $9.95 

GINSBURG, Eugenia S. Journey into 
the Whirlwind. Translated by Paul 
Stevenson and Max Hayward from the 
Russian. New York: Harcourt, 1967. 
418p. $6.95 

HANSSON, Per. The Greatest Gamble. 
Translated by Maurice Michael. New 
York: Norton, 1967. 182p. $4.50 Life of 
Gunvald Tomstad, Norwegian Quisling. 

KINROSS, John P. The Windsor 
Years; The Life of Edward, as Prince of 
Wales, King, and Duke of Windsor. New 
York: Viking, 1967. 303p. $16.00 

LINDSEY, John V. Journey into Poli- 
tics: Some Informal Observations. New 
York: Dodd, 1967. 152p. $4.00 

MORISON, Samuel E. Old Bruin: 
Commodore Perry, 1794-1858. Boston: 
Little, 1967. 482p. $12.50 

MULLER, Herbert J. Adlai Stevenson. 
A Study in Values. New York: Harper, 
1967. 338p. $6.95 


Diplomatic History 


COTTAM, Richard W. Competitive 
Interference and Twentieth Century Di- 
plomacy. Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1967. 243p. $5.95 

GRIFFITH, William E. Sino-Soviet Re- 
lations, 1964-1965. Cambridge: M.LT. 
Press, 1967. 504p. $3.95 pap. 

HOROWITZ, David, ed. Containment 
and Revolution. Studies in Imperialism 
and the Cold War Series, Vol. 1. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1967. 252p. $5.95 

KINTER, William R. Peace and the 
Strategy Conflict. New York: Praeger, 
1967. 264p. $6.95 

LOMAX, Louis. Thailand: The War 
That Is, The War That Will Be. N.Y.: 
Random 1967. 179p. $4.95 

NEU, Charle E. An Uncertain Friend- 
ship: Theodore Roosevelt and Japan, 
1906-1909. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1967. 320p. $6.95 

NUTTING, Anthony. No End of a 
Lesson; The Story of Suez. New York: 
Potter, 1967. 205p. $5.00 

REISCHAUER, Edwin O. Beyond 
Vietnam: The United States and Asia. 
New York: Knopf, 1967. 242p. $4.95 

RIDGWAY, Matthew B. The Korean 
War . . . New York: Doubleday, 1967. 
291p. $6.95 

TOSCANO, Mario. The Origin of the 
Pact of Steel. 2d ed. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1967. 464p. $11.00 


Issues and Aspects 


BALDWIN, William L. Structure of 
the Defense Market, 1955-1964. Durham, 
er Duke Univ. Press, 1967. 249p. 

BARNETT, A. Doak. Cadres, Burea- 
ucracy and Political Power in Communist 
China. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
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